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ADELINA PATTI. 


Iris but seldom that we meet with two briglit 
geniuses in the same family. The father may 
make a name in the world, andthe son not im- 
probably is a nobody; a mother’s name becomes 
a household word, and she rears up children 
who are never alluded to, notwithstanding their 
mother’s fame. Children not un- 
frequently trade upon their parents’ 
reputation for a while, but false 
lights are not allowed to burn very 
long, and popular opinion soon 
extinguishes those lesser lumina- 
ries which linger for a short season 
in the bright reflection of some 
particular star. 

There is no rule, however, 
without its exception. Par nobile 
fatium is a quotation with which 
most of us are not unfamiliar, 
and “like father like son” is a 
well-known proverb. Were we 
to look back through the long 
vista of history, it would not be 
impossible to find bright and happy 
examples of the perpetuation of 
unusual intelligence in a family, 
intelligence not ‘hidden under a 
bushel,” but brought strongly and 
prominently into the world’s gay 
light. 

Without taking the trouble to 
get our volumes of history?from 
their shelves, we can assert, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that 
there are instances of a sequence 
of family talent in times so 
modern, that we can all recall 
them. Mrs. Trollope’s name is 
perpetuated in two sons, who haye 
most nobly supported its reputa- 
tion. Dear Tom Hood, who can 
hardly ever be forgotten, will be 
held in deeper veneration, not only 
for his own sake, but for that of 
his popular and not unworthy son. 
The name and fame of Patti, ori- 
ginated and world-renowned by the 
brilliant genius of the one sister, 
is not a little increased by the 
talent and popularity of the other. 

On April 9, 1843, Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti was born. Madrid is her 
birth-place, but she is the daughter 
of Italian parents, who, in their 
time, occupied very prominent 
positions in most of- the noted 
Italian and Spanish theatres, 
Under these circumstances, it would 
have been indeed unfair had this 
gifted young lady not imbibed a 
taste for a popular career. Adelina 
Patti’s first lispings may well be 
said to have been ‘sol fa,” and 
her toys Minims and demi-semi- 
quayers. Soon after Carlotta Patti 
was born, Signor Patti, with his 
three daughters—Amelia, Carlotta, 
and Adelina—quitted their native 
‘land of song”’ for the hospitable 
shores of the New World. Amelia 
Patti died soon after her arrival in 
America, and her husband, M, 
Maurice Strakosch was Adelina’s 
first musicaltutor. Adelina, when 
a mere child, exhibited extraordi- 
nary musical talent, and made her 
first appearance in public in New 
York, in our Exhibition year, 1851, 
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at a concert given for some charitable purpose. 
Her success was undeniable, and Madame Bossi, 
who happened to be at the concert, spoke in the 
most rapturous terms of the child’s talent. This 
led to a concert tour being undertaken by M. 
Maurice Strakosch, which was also a success, 
and Adelina’s name from that moment became 
famous. After continuing her studies in New 
York, the fair cantatrice visited in turn the princi- 
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pal cites of the United States, Canada, and the 
West Indies, gaining fresh laurels wherever she 
went. Sho first essayed opera in the year 1859, 
appearing in “ Lucia di Lammermoor” at the 
New York Opera House. She attracted the 
especial attention of the Prince of Wales during 

is famous Canadian and American visit with 
the late Duke of Neweastle, and was specially 
engaged to sing ina concert during the Prince's 
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visit to Montreal. This was followed by another 
engagement by the manager of the Opera at 
Philadelphia, and again before the Prince of 
Wales, Adelina Patti sang the principal soprano 
music in Flotow’s opera of ‘* Martha.” 

There are many of us who can remember, as 
though it were yesterday, that famous night in 
the early season of 1861, when, at Covent Garden 
Theatre, the most youthful prima donna that 
England had eyer seen stepped 
upon the stage as Amina in the 
well-worn opera of ‘La Son- 
nambula.”’ Adelina Patti won the 
hearts of the audience before 
she had sung a note, and by the 
time she had warbled her first song, 
tha fashionable and highly-critical 
audience was quite beside itself 
with excitement. Cheer succeeded 
cheer, and bouquet followed bou- 
quet, and again and again had the 
fascinating girl-actress to appear 
before the curtain, and bow her 
acknowledgments at the close of 
every act. 

From that celebrated day, Adelina 
Patti has become more and more 
popular, and now, in the year 1866, 
every capital in Europeis contend- 
ing for the honour of placing her 
name at the head of the lyric artists 
of their opera establishments. Paris 
goes frantic when she appears, 
and Baden—Baden gives her hun- 
dreds of pounds for a song. 


Certain French journals have just 
been complaining with some bitter- 
ness that Mdlle. Adelina Patti has 
refused her charitable services in 
aid of the inundated. Patti had 
not the right or power of giving her 
services, being bound to M. Bagier, 
and unable to sing elsewhere than 
at the Italiens without his permis- 
sion. The fault is certainly not 
Adelina’s. 

Among the operas in which 
Adelina Patti has sung, may be 
noticed, ‘Lucia,’  ‘‘ Puritani,”’ 
‘* Martha,” ** Barbiere de Seviglia,” 
“Don Giovanni,’ ‘Linda di 
Choumounix,” ‘ Traviata,” “Ta 
Sonnambula,” ‘Rigoletto,’ « Il 
Trovatore,” ‘Dinorah,” ‘Don 
Pasquale,” ‘Les Huguenots ” 
“ Figlia di Reggimento,” ‘“¢ Faust,” 
&e., &e. In light opera, as in 
the ‘‘Barbiere” and the “ Figlia,” 
she is absolutely unrivalled, and 
such is the enthusiasm of her 
patrons, that they imagine that 
no opera, however classical in 
style, and consequently ill-suited 
to piquancy and espiéglerie, is com- 
plete without Adelina Patti’s assist- 
ance. She has been the darling of 
the lyric stage for the past five 
years, and, as far as we can see, 
she is likely long to remain so. 
She has certainly had no rival 
since she was pronounced by the 
unanimous voice of critics and 
opera-goers, Queen of the Opera. 
Meanwhile, we can but wish her a 
long and lasting success, and, in 
the words of an old friend, Rip 
Van Winkle, drink—mentally—to 
“her health and that of hor 
family’s. May they live long and 
prosper!” 
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Between HAwo iires, 
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By Mrs. Octavius FREIRE OWEN. 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RAISED To THE PEERAGE,” “‘ HEROINES OF 
History,” &e. &e, 


CHAPTER V. 
CUTTING THE CABLE. 


ORD. anp Lapy ARNCLIFFE were at break- 
fast. 

The sun shone in at the windows, and made 
quite a summery glow as its rays played upon 
glass and silver, which reflected back the bril- 
liancy, as children do the happy smile of the being 
who protects them. 

The circular table—there is nothing like a 
round table for a téte-u-téte presented every- 
thing most appetising to the gourmét. Food, 
like the love of woman, men appear to think 
ought to be toyed with, to be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. However this may be, does not a great 
part of our pleasure in eating, depend upon the 
satisfaction of the eye, though, after all, it re- 
quires a great deal to render it ethereal? Hence, 
no breakfast. can be perfect, without fruit and 
flowers. 

Both were present here, for the foreign tastes 
of husband and wife, were characterized by the 
refinement of luxurious simplicity. The room 
was not one of the more imposing apartments, 
but was that usually devoted to Lord Arnclitfe’s 
private use, and his open escritoire was littered 
with a quantity of papers and letters received, 
and many of them hastily auswered, before her 
ladyship had descended. It was no uncommon 
habit this, for the earl, though a man sometime 
past the meridian of life, was active and ener- 
getic, and, except upon very special occasions, 
made it a rule never to leave a letter unanswered 
the day of its arrival. How well the scene be- 
came the occupants! The sunlight fell across 
the peer, now lighting up the grey hair of the 
lofty forehead, on which was throned nobility of 
principle as of race, now playimg about the lines 
of the mouth, where pride seemed to mingle with 
the flexible expression of benevolence, and even 
humour; the whole countenance, in a word, from 
the eye to the lip, beaming with those qualities 
of mind and heart, which constitute all the 
dignity of the title man. 

Lady Arncliffe was almost buried in a siege de 
plumes, within a comfortable distance of the fire. 
She had somewhat the air of an invalid about 
her ; but the impression might have been given 
by the morsel of rich lace lying upon her rip- 
pling hair, or suggested by the solicitous atten- 
tion of her husband, rather than any positive 
evidence of ailment. A delichte pink hue indi- 
cated youthful health, and her exquisitely- 
shaped mouth seemed formed to dimple into 
smiles, though it was not the humour, apparently, 
of those soft, red lips, to obey nature’s disposi- 
tion on this particular morning. 

She held a morning paper in her hand, and 
her sweeping lashes veiled the eyes that were 
evidently conning, with some interest, the 
account of yesterday’s Drawing Room, and the 
allusion to her own first appearance at Court. 

And yet Lady Arncliffe had cried herself to 
sleep the night before! How wretched, how 
utterly desperate, had she not felt for many 
nights now! But when Sleep touched her eye- 
lids, how royally he reigned there, where his 
sovereignty was, indeed, a blessing, shutting out 
care until morning awoke the refreshed dreamer, 
and daylight came through the shutters of the 
soul, arousing it to trouble. Strange power of 
youth ! How happy is its possession, if the young 
only thought so. ‘The image of the dewdrop on 
the rose applies. to more tears than those of 
Childhood :— 

’ “When next the summer breeze comes by, 
And waves the bush--the flower is dry. 

‘‘ Well, did I uot say the new beauty would 
take her place at once, at the head of the list?” 
said the earl, who, had been quietly watching the 
expression her face wore. ‘The Post speaks 
out plainly enough, does it not?” 

She smiled, but not yery successfully. Spring 
might be without, but it was November in her 
heart. Lord Arnclifie went on: *‘ You look none 
the betier for the exertion, my child.” 

“'They’ve made several mistakes with my 
dress,” she returned, her eyes gratefully acknow- 
ledging the anxious, tone of his words; ‘‘ Oh, 
how glad I am it is over! I was terribly 
frightened |” ; 

She spoke witha slightly foreign accent, which 
was very pretty, and harmonized well with that 
girlish face, those hali-languid movements. Her 
husband thought the voice exquisitely pleasant, 
as she pratiled on about the details of yesterday, 
with a little nervousness, too, ag if 2 compara- 
tively indifferent subject were welcome, as pre- 
venting more personal conversation. 

Presently he returned to his perusal of the Times. 
‘ Fearful thing, that burning of the Thespian, 
though there 1s not so much damage done, I am 
glad to find, a8 Was expected. The accidents 
are, however, quite bad_enough, and the throw- 
ing out of labour——‘t Well, well! one side of 
the world smiles, while the other suffers ! By-the- 
bye, you'll like to see a theatre or two, before 
we go down to’ Ardingley?” She silently 
assented. 

‘* And that I feay must be even sooner than 
Tintended, -You’d be surprised how much there 
is to do. Raynham is all very well, but he 
wants tact with the people, and tenants soon 
grow alienated from an absentee landlord. I 
find that an interval of a year or two seems to 
have accumulated the arrears of a dozen. See 
here,” and he pointed with g light shrug to the 
papers at his side. 

‘Were all those papers about Ardingley?” 
she asked in astonishment. 

“Three parts. They want me back among 
them. Old Fuller says that @ master should be 


sometimes blind, and servants now and then 
deaf. It’s very plain mine haye been the last, 
as to my orders, so I must break the old man’s 
maxim by having my eyes open, and looking 
about -for myself. Yes, we must certainly 
devote several weeks to them. Oh! my 
darling,” he exclaimed impulsively, “I do go 
hope you will like the old place !” 

She blushed painfully as he drew her head 
caressingly to his shoulder, though the action 
might have been interpreted as that of a father, 
almost as well as of a busband. Yet it seemed 
as if she shrunk from his touch. 

‘‘ How you tremble, Clarice! What makes you 
so weak? What have you been doing with your- 
self whilst I was away?” 

She turned aside with a quick gesture. He 
took it for a little pettish mannerism she some- 
times, though rarely, evinced. Lord Arncliffe 
had only been married to his second spouse a 
few months, and like many men much older than 
their wives, he was given almost to encourage, cer- 
tainly not to chide, every little whim and way- 
wardness that showed itself. He was so fond 
of her ! 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he said playfully. ‘‘ She shall 
not be calied to account. But another time 
when I am away I shall forbid all letters being 
opened till my return. That budget from the 
island only renewed painful reminiscences, and 
your friends must avoid such subjects as vex 
you in the least, if they wish me not to stop 
the correspondence altogether. Nay, my dear, 
I'm very firm,” he added, ‘‘ where yow’re con- 
cerned,” and the Earl looked as if he would have 
gone to the stake willingly, to save his pretty 
young wife from even a painful thought. 

“By the way, my sister says you were 
thoroughly upset that night. How was it?” 

The fitful colour came and went in the 
Countess’s cheek. 

“JT am all right, really,” she replied, with a 
poorattempt at evasion, by adopting the free ver- 
nacular; indeed she pronounced the familiar 
phrase so Charmingly, that the Earl was fain to 
lift one of her sunny ringlets, and press it to his 


lip. 
“Give me the Times,” she went on, with 
something like gaiety. “Ah! c’est ca, the what 


you call it?"le supplement. I want to see the 
‘* Hatches, Matches, and Despatches,” as you 
say—those who are born—ah ! les iriserubles /— 
those who are married——’ 

‘‘ Happy like ourselves Clarice ! ar 

** And the dead,” she concluded, impressively, 
as she took the paperin her hand. 

At the top of the second column, her own 
initials—the former ones—struck her. She read 
on blindly, scarcely realizing this mode of com- 
munication, her knowledge of England being still 
so recent. The words, however, spoke for them- 
selves, and her heart furnished the interpretation. 

“°C, D.—AIl is over between us, now. Once I 
thought of seeing you again, but henceforth ex- 
pect neither to meet nor hear from me. [I shall 
keep your secret. If it affords you any consola- 

tion, you may find it in the fact that disclosure 
would injure me even more than you. TI leave 
London at once, not to return until you have 
started for the country. Send me the name I 
asked for. Adieu for ever.—H. I.” 

A deadly pallor suffused Lady Arncliffe’s coun- 
tenance, and when her lord looked up, her head 
had sank back against the chair, her fingers 
scarcely retained the falling paper, her eyes were 
closed, and every symptom of a fainting fit was 
apparent. 

Starting to his feet, the Earl summoned the 
servants, nor scarcely staid to fling the letters 
strewing the breakfast table into his escritoire. 
There he locked them up. Among them was the 
supplement of the Times. 

Carrying his wife up the broad staircase, he 
laid her gently on her bed. Lady Cornelia came 
quickly, and the innate goodness of heart which 
dwelt in her starched interior, when any real 
subject of kindness demanded her exertion, was 
promptly manifested. , 

“It is another of those nasty fainting-fits, 
that’s all,” said the angular dame; ‘‘ there’s no- 
thing to make you anxious. It was Just like this 
she was taken the night you left for the country. 
She had a cold then, but I could not make her 
take common care of it; and fancy the madness 
of going out shopping that wet evening, instead 
or stopping in the house to nurse herself! She 
has never been well since. Upon my word, Wil- 
liam, I should get her into the country as soon 
as I could.” f e 

‘Poor darling! poor child!” sighed"the Earl. 
‘She was never strong, and the journey has been 
too much for her.” : 

“The journey! //All that knocking about in 
Paris, more likely. Really, brother, I was sur- 
prised at you when I heard it. At your time 
of life, too! If you must marry & young thing 
like this, you should make her accommodate her- 
self to the position she holds, and your ” 

Lord Arncliffe winced at the allusion to his 
age, which he knew was coming, for his sister 
had the spinster’s knack of saying disagreeable 
things; so he quietly stopped the threatened re- 
flection by leaving the room, beckoning Lady 

Cornelia to follow. 

‘“Gome,” he said. ‘You see she’s reviving. 
I’ve drawn the blinds down, and|she’ll be better 
alone. I shall keep guard in the ante-room, 
with the door open in case she wants, anything,” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“WiteUL MAN WILL HAVE HIS WAY.” 

Two years before the date of this story, a scene 
occurred in Guildford-street destined to influence 
the lives and fortunes of many characters pre- 
sented to the reader. ‘The actors Were, an 
elderly bachelor, Ralph Fortescue, Esq., known 
as one of the hardest working, and most eminent 
lawyers in London, and his nephew Harold, a 
young man about three and iwenty. 


They had dined, and were talking over their 
wine. The old man had been ailing a little, and 
was fretiul at having for the last few days been 
compelled to give up his daily walk toLincoln’s-inn. 
Restricted energy chafes the active mind like a 
disease. He had made his business by realising 
Lord Eldon’s maxim, ‘Stick to your office, and 
your office will stick to you;” and in term or out, 
it was a very rare thing to find the legal master 
absent from his sphere of duty. It was not 
pleasant now to witness the strong will striving 
to control the weakness of the body; besides, 
his temper had never been of the gentlest. The 
housekeeper who presided over the methodical 
ménage had her hands full during this temporary 
imprisonment, and felt it matter of gratulation 
when Mr. Harold looked in that day to dinner ; 
‘for if master had a soft place in his heart,” 
she believed this nephew, the only scion of a 
stock she once remembered numerous, reigned 
there. Accident and disease had been busy in 
the family, and Harold, the last surviving son, 
and whose father, Henry, was no more, had 
been early thrown upon the generosity of the 
rich remaining relative. 

He had come in with a light heart and a cheek 
flushed with manly beauty, His liveliness had 
relaxed the strain of indisposition, and up to 
this time all had gone well. But with the with- 
drawal of the cloth, and the arrival of some 
especial port, noted of old for genial rather than 
argumentative influence, the temporary amia- 
bility had passed away, and Harold found him- 
self drawn into what he had been trying to ward 
off for months, a discussion relative to his future 
calling. ; 

‘Tig useless parrying the question,” the old 
man said, bringing his hand down heavily on the 
mahogany. ‘I think DPve waited with extra- 
ordinary patience. It’s time you gave up this pur- 
poseless life you are leading, and before you quit my 
house to-night, I mean to know whether Fortescue 
Brothers,”—the original name of the firm had 
never been altered, though Ralph had been for 
years its solitary representative,—‘‘ is to be car- 
ried on by you after ’m dead and gone, or not?” 

There was a menacing ring in the query that 
irritated young Harold, but with great patience 
he commenced the explanation he saw inevitable, 
and was listened to in perfect silence. 

He had, he said, been educated well, and, he 
admitted, with a distinct reference to the law, 
yet he had early taken an invincible prejudice 
against it; @ prejudice gaining ground of late to 
such an extent, that he felt it utterly useless to 
combat the disinclination. He knew it was his 
uncle’s wish that he should adopt it; that he 
owed everything to that uncle’s care. ‘To be be- 
loved by him was his ehief desire, but he hoped, 
—he prayed—another course might be permitted 
him. Something in this way he pleaded, but 
well as he knew Ralph Fortescue’s ire, when 
crossed, he was unprepared for the storm of rage 
which greeted the conclusion of his carefully- 
worded speech. One word brought on another. 
He did not forget himself, but as the old man, 
stung by disappointment, pressed him harder, 
he drew himself up more firmly, and at the con 
clusion of the interview, turned as passionless 
a countenance in ‘ Farewell” at the door of the 
apartment, as if it had been, according to an old 
legend in the Fortescue family, “carved in 


ranite.” . 
e A soft word might have turned away wrath, 


but there was no mediator present, and the next 
morning brought a short note from Ralph, for- 
bidding him the house, and enclosing him a 
cheque for five hundred pounds, the amount, he 
was sneeringly told, of his father’s interest in 
the firm, Wherewith to start in life. It ended 
witha recommendatidn to invest this sum wisely, 
as no farther chance of fortune would be granted. 
- Had this remittance been a gratuity, the proud 
boy would have doubtless returned it; but there 
was exactly SO much justice in the plea involved 
of partnexship, as to render the gift, at least, not 
offensive. But all hope of compromise was cut 
off by the galling terms of the communication, 
and Harold vowed his stubborn relation should 
never be asked for further advances on his ac- 
count. He felt energy enough to begin the world 
upon nothing, so that five hundred pounds 
seemed a little fortune. Half, he immediately 
invested in ® Secure and remunerative under- 
taking, and determined to enjoy himself with the 
rest, before settling down, and commencing life 
in earnest. 
At this juncture an acquaintance, the captain 
of an Hast Indiaman, happening to dine at the 
same restaurant, persuaded him to try the dis- 
traction of a 8ea Voyage, instead of the mere con- 
tinental trip the young man had planned. Harold 
had always had a fancy for the sea, and the idea of 
putting several thousand miles of blue water be- 
tween him and his uncle’s house, was opportunely 
tempting. With characteristic rapidity, there- 
fore, he made up his mind, and in less than a 
weck from the momentous interview] had set sail 
with his friend, on his way to the Indian shores. 
The voyage was a favourable one, and in as 
short a period as it could be accomplished with- 
out the aid of steam, that half-brother of the 
water and the air, Harold had rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope, well termed the “prow of the 
world,” and, reached the, Isle of Bourbon, or Ré- 
union, where her commercial objects ‘would 
necessarily for a short time detain the vessel. 
This was his first expenience of a foreign land, 
and how he xeyelled im the charms of novelty ! 
Lambe spoke truly, who said that the traveller pays 
money, in exchange for ideas. A fresh phase 
of existence seemed opening itself to the young 
voyager’s imagination. The island of Réunion 
slept upon the blue waters, the undulating calm 
of which ‘steeped his spirit in forgetfulness,” 
lulling him to rest like a tired infant upon the 
bosom of its mother. Fanned by the delicious 
breezes of the Indian Ocean, the rich plantations 
of coffee, maize, groves of citron, tamarind and 
banana, watted towards him the odours of a fairy 


dream realised of happiness ? 
rapture succeeded, passing on the wings of joy 
so swiftly, as in years tocome, they scarcely 
seemed to exceed the old term allotted to the 
honeymoon. But during this interval it must not 
be supposed Harold was utterly blind to the 
future, or inactive in providing for its require- 
ments. : 
down by the late M. Delaunay, and, with a far 
more practical insight, soon perceived that they 
had failed only for want of means. 
mined to invest the small capital he possessed 
in England, in the plantation, and trusted to its 
affording him a competeney, so long at least as 
he resided in the island. 


paradise. The summer heats were over, anda 
recent hurricane had rendered more renovating 
the soft southern temperature. The arrival of an 
Kuropean vessel was, as usual, the signal for a 
hospitable interest, never forgotten by, the resi- 
dents, and the pleasure of again being on land 
was enhanced by the circumstance that the island 
was en féte, and wore its most attractive aspect. 

Gay, unthinking, impressionable, Harold 
entered madly into the excitement. The rock- 
bound shore, the slumbering volcanoe, the half- 
savage life of the woods, aroused the spirit of 
adventure in his breast; while the indolent 
grace of the Creole women, woke to; life a pas- 
sionate dream of tenderness which the beauties 
of our colder clime had failed to evoke, in this 
somewhat contradictorily endowed man. 

The cup was nectar, and he abandoned him- 
self to the intoxicating draught. When the 
vessel weighed anchor, Harold had elected to re- 
main until he was picked up on the return 
voyage, a willing worshipper at the shrine of 
this Calypso of the islands. __ 

“ T’homme propose, mais Dieu dispose: long 
before that event arrived, Harold’s destiny was 
determined. Ata ball given by the Governor 
he had met ‘his fate,” in the shape of a girl of 
seventeen, justly considered the brightest star 
in that heaven of loveliness. Born of French 
parents, Clarice Delaunay possessed so many 
peculiarities of southern blood, that it was not 
difficult to trace her close affinity with it, at no 
distant period. The supple grace of her figure 
aud movements, could not be surpassed, while 


you might vainly look around for one so richly 


endowed, in feature as well as heart. Her father, 
a refugee after the French Revolution, had aban- 
doned his ancestral title, and retired hither 


upon a modest inheritance of his wife’s, where 
he trusted to pass his remaining days in peace, if 
not in plenty. He preferred Bourbon to the Isle 
of France, though Madame Delaunay had pos- 


sessions in that island also, and he had schemes 


for improving the produce, and redeeming land 
from the mountains, which rendered the task 
interesting to a naturally active mind. 
Parisian life had unfitted him for such employ 
ment, and failure resulted, until the little pro- 
perty was melting gradually away. The hearts 
of husband and wife, were both in their beloved 
France, and while her father pined, and finally 
sunk into a premature grave, Clarice’s mother 
became a hopeless invalid, and fell into all but 
indigence. 


But 


But what has love to do with prudence? As 


usual, there originated as mad an attachment 
between the young Englishman, and the pretty 
portionless maiden as ever filled the pages of 
romance. 
reason captive to her, without a thought for the 
future, and laid his hopes before the mother-of 
his idol, who, poor woman, was in no state to 
weigh contingencies, but gave an easy, if not an 
apathetic, consent, toan union on which depended 
the future of her child. 


He yielded not only his heart but his 


Who can paint that 


They were married. 
Some months of 


He entered warmly into the plans laid 


He deter- 


The thought of Ralph Fortescue, old and soli- 


tary came occasionally, it is true, to suggest kinder 


emotions than those with which he had quitted 
his native shores. The remembrance of that 
last painful interview vexed him; and when he 
proposed to his girl-wife that they should make 
a voyage home, and realise what could be obtained 
towards carrying on the improvements of the 
estate, he was dimly conscious of looking forward 
to a reconciliation, which he doubted not her 
youth and beauty would bring to pass. 

Madame Delaunay, however, strongly opposed 
his plan, and the wishes of a dying woman could 
not be ignored. During the hesitation incident 
to this, Harold had accidentally heard that his 
uncle had never been the same man since the 


see him alive, he must return with the utmost 
speed. 

When the sky was bluest, and nature in her 
loveliest dress, when the winter of England, but 
the glorious summer of the Tropics were at their 
zenith, poor Harold bade adieu to Clarice, and 
unwound her arms from his neck, with fervent 
prayers for her safety until he should once more 
return, never again to part,—those loving hearts 
never more be separated. 

What a contrast to the feelings with which he 
had traversed the ocean, on his first approach to 
the seductive clime! It was one of those part- 
ings— 

“ Which crush the life from out young hearts ;” 
and days elapsed before he ceased to behold, 
whenever he closed his eyes, that sweet, tear- 
stained face, those fond, trustful endearments 
with which she had striven to keep him near 
her, until hope itself seemed paralysed, and she 
sunk exhausted under her great sorrow. 

The first month at sea was one of dreary sad- 
ness. The Cape Was doubled, though young 
Fortescue, to. whom, every hour of delay was an 
object, fretted impatiently at the time required 
for the ship'to complete her cargo. Nor did his 
vexation end here, for when again they put to 
sea, he found, to his extreme disgust, that the 
owners had designed the craft, though homeward 
bound, to alter her direct course towards St. 
Helena, for the purpose. of touching on the 
African coast, without, however, sacrificing much 


night of the quarrel, and that if he wished to © 
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time. We have said it was the height of sum- 
mer, but at that very season is it, that strong 
south-west gales set in, and the current towards 
the shore is so rapid, as to compel ships to allow 
a larger amount of sea-room, to ayoid drifting 
on a lee shore. 

The short tropical night was beautiful, and 
the little fish of the species called Physalus, 
and nautically termed ‘‘ Portuguese men-ot-war,” 
sparkled in phosphorescent light, as they played 
around the dark and massive hull. It seemed 
impossible that danger could lurk in such a 
tranquilscene, yet the destroyer was near at 
hand. 

Harold, who had been enjoying the night on 
deck, had gone down to his cabin, to sontinue 
the journal he regularly kept, to send by the first 
chance which offered to Clarice which done, he 
had retired to his berth, to dream of her, who 
whether he slept or woke, was ever present to 
his thoughts. 

Suddenly, he was aroused by a tremendous 
shock, under which the ship appeared to reel, as 
if with the convulsive throes of some dying 
animal in its agony. Then a harsh grating 
sound was heard, with a rush of water. Hurry- 
ing upon deck, what a spectacle met his gaze! 
All was confusion. The ship had struck upon a 
reef, and men and passengers were hurrying to 
and fro; their cries mingling with the low dull 
roar of the threatening breakers. For an instant 
she appeared to right herself, when again a second 
vibration, and the impetuous flood of waters 
pouring in, as she careened upon her side, proved 
that her doom was hastening on. Like many 
vessels so frequently used in the merchant 
trade, the old and battered hulk, which ought to 
have been laid up long since, as unfitted to bear 
the freight of human life, presented but poor 
resistance to the invading foe. Spar after spar 
fell over with tremendous crash, and men seemed 
driven by the fear of death on board, to face the 
almost less menacing destruction of the surge 
below. The boats were got out, but with too 
common misadventure, one was swamped in the 
lowering, and another soon followed its example 
from the impetus of the maddened crowd, which 
rushed to it as their only hope of safety. The 
crisis came at last. With one vast panting 
heave the vessel parted amidships; the stern, 
with the few remaining crew, went down, and a 
shriek pierced the vaulted sky, from which the 
dawn smiled down upon the work of destruction. 
In an instant all was over. 

The next, a single impression, possessed the 
mind of Fortescue. It seemed as if he, who had 
so lately been one amongst an agitated multi- 
tude, were alone upon the waste of waters; and 
inexpressibly strange, that the sun, gloriously 
shining overhead, should sparkle and glitter upon 
those tranquil tides, beneath which so many lives 
had ebbed away. He had been stcked in with 
the remaining portion of the wreck, and was 
clinging to the broken bowsprit with the tenacity 
of despair. It is said that to men upon the 
verge of death, there appears a resuscitation of 
memory, where no detail is wanting to fill up, as 
in a mirror, the panorama of the whole preceding 
life. But with Harold it was different. One 
’ only image, that of Clarice, was visible to his 
failing senses. Her voice sounded in his ears— 
her embrace seemed to clasp his neck—and her 
sweet eyes were gazing into his, through the 
green veil of the overwhelming torrent, as he 
sunk into the silent depths below. 


(To be Continued.) 


THE LIFE CLOCK. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 
Tnenre is a little mystic clock 
No human eye hath seen 
That beateth on, and beateth on 
From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
Aad heareth not a sound, 

It ticks and ticks the live-long night, 
And never runneth down. 


O, wondrous is that work of art 
Which knells the passing hour, 
But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 
The life clock’s magic power. 
Nor set in gold, nor set in gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 
But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
And still and softly glides, 

Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat 
It warns of passing tides 


When threatening darkness gathers o’er, 
And Hope’s bright visions fice, 

Like the sullen stroke of a mufiled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


When passion nerves the watrior’s arm, 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeded not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


When the eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 

Then fast and wild it rattles on, 
As if with love ’twere broken, 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended. 

And thus ’twill run within the breast, 

"Till that strange life is ended. 


GOOD WIVES , 
should resemble three things, which three things 
they should not resemble— 

Good wives to snails should be akin, 
Always their houses keep within ;— 
But not to carry (Fashion’s hacks) 
All they are worth upon their backs, 


Good wives, like,City clocks should be 
Exact, with regularity ;— 

But not, like City clocks, so loud 

Be heard by all the vulgar crowd, 

Good wives, like Echo, should be true, 
And speak but when they’re spoken to ;— 
Yet not, like Echo, so absurd, 


To have for ever the last word. 
Hornsey Hornet, 
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Ee vermione ; 
OR, 


LOVE AND HATE 


CHAPTER IV. - 


f Maree was another class of young femalesin 
the employ of Mrs. Green—young creatures, 
for the most part, whose parents had brought them 
up to the over-stocked trade of a milliner, and 
whose limited means had enabled them only to 
place the poor girls as out-door apprentices, so 
that when their apprenticeship was over, they 
had no means to enter business on their own ac- 
count, and were obliged to take such chance 
work as might offer; and a very bad chance in- 
deed it was that threw them in the way of Mrs. 
Green, who, reversing the common principle of 
a penny’s worth for a penny, managed for one 
penny to get the worth of six. It was the custom 
of Mrs. Green to take from the shops, not only 
all kinds of embroidery and lace work to be made 
up, but also mantles and dresses ; those dresses, 
the skirts of which, whether the material be silk, 
barege, or muslin, are ready prepared, the uncut 
material being sold with them for the bodice. For 
these dresses, when the material is silk, the usual 
charge in the shop is five guineas, and a propor- 
tionable price is, of course, demanded for less 
expensive articles. 

The poor girls who were employed by Mrs. 
Green to make up these dresses and mantles, 
worked for her from nine in the morning till 
eight in the evening, one hour being spared for 
dinner, and for this ten hours of labour they 
received each the sum of eighteenpence per 
week, and what Mrs. Green was pleased to call 
their tea—a couple of slices of stale bread and 
butter, and a cup of water and milk, for tea it 
could not with truth be called. 

It may seem incredible that Mrs. Green should 
find girls to work for her on these terms, 
especially as she demanded that they should all, 
in coming to her house, make a decent 
appearance, and haye hands not roughened by 
hard work, which might have injured the articles 
to be made up. She did, however, in London, 
find numberless poor girls willing to submit to 
even those terms. Generally speaking, these 
girls had some partial means of support, 
and the pittance would contribute towards the 
price of their clothes. Besides that—as the 
mother, in more than one instance, had justly 
remarked—the employment would help to keep 
them out of harm’s way. 

This principle might be correct, as far as it 
went, in the case of young girls who had the 
home of their parents to look to; but it entirely 
failed with the poor wretches who had no re- 
source but their labour for their support, and 
was, in some degree, pernicious, since it enabled 
the mercenary Mrs. Green to play a safe game, 
as she knew that, however vile the payment she 
offered, those who had other means of support 
would accept it, if others, who had uo help, save 
in their own industry, could not. 

Fortunate, then, amid all her miseries, on the 
whole, was Jane Wilmot, for, at least, she was 
able to work at home, and alone, in her little 
attic, and avoid what to her was in every way 
odious—the companionship of the low-bred, im- 
pertinent girls who made the greater number of 
Mrs. Green’s employees ; and the pittance of ten 
or twelve shillings, poor as it was, enabled her to 
exist with her sister and little brother, more 
especially as it not unfrequently happened that 
the worthy Thomson and his wife treated them 
to their Sunday dinner. 

It was quite true, too, as the honest mechanic 
had said, that had Jane had only herself to pro- 
vide for, she could have lived decently on her 
earnings, small as they were. <A young girl, 
simple and pure in her habits, may, indeed, in 
London, maintain herself with tolerable comfort 
on ten shillings per week. 

Oh! sons and daughters of - luxury, who 
squander in an hour, on the most useless trifles, 
more pounds than the Jane Wilmots can in a 
week procure of pence, think you that in the 
latter day no account will be exacted for the mis- 
used wealth which might have gladdened so 
many ‘innocent hearts? And oh! let the poor 
be rigorously virtuous — let them bear up 
valiantly against their heavy trials—let the sons 
of poverty be honest, and the daughters chaste. 
It is too dreadful to think that the thoughtless- 
ness of the rich should deprive them of comfort 
in this world, and their own vices destroy their 
hope in another. 

Some noble and valiant hearts, however, there 
are, that pass through the ordeal of poverty like 
gold through the furnace, and come out the purer 
and richer for the trial. Such there are in all 
classes of the poor, for poverty hath many de- 
grees. The clerk with a large family and one 
hundred pounds per year, or the governess with 
fifteen or twenty, are much poorer than the 
mechanic at twenty or thirty shillings per week, 
or the maid-servant who, besides a good shelter 
and a good table, receives from her mistress 
wages of twelve or fourteen pounds per year. 

he clerk and the governess have, in such a 
case as the above, more temptation to sin than 
the maid-servant or mechanic, and their poverty 
is mere severe, because they have not the means 
to maintain their natural position in the social 
scale. 

Precisely of this class of sufferers was Jane 
Wilmot. Her father, like Mr. D’Arcy, had been 
a clerk in a mercantile house, but his employer 
failed, and exposure to the weather, in the at- 
tempt to procure a fresh engagement, with the 
deprivation of customary comforts, brought on a 
lingering illness, of which he died. His unfor- 
tunate children had lost their mother two years 
before, and they had no means of support when 
he died, save in the industry of Jane. Mrs. 
Wilmot’s relations were married people, with 
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large families and limited means. The most 
Jane could obtain from them was a little help in 
cast-off wearing apparel, and the introduction to 
Mrs. Green. As to her father, she had never 
heard him even speak of any relative, save a bro- 
ther, who had died many years before. 

Deeply, bitterly, as Jane felt her misfortunes, 
however, she uttered no murmurs. She toiled 
over her work, did the best she could for her 
sister and brother, and remembered that this life 
does not last for ever,—a dismal thing, though, 
let it be said, with all due respect to the favour- 
ites of fortune, for a girl of twenty to find such a 
recollection her sole comfort. 

Occasionally, however, even Jane had moments 
of cheerfulness. Her heart was somewhat 
lighter than usual on the evening of the masque- 
rade. By dint of rising with the early dawn, 
she had managed, for the last fortnight, to obtain 
an advance of six shillings on each week’s work 
—no trifling difference for poor Jane. Just as 
the evening was closing in, however, she found 
that some shades of rose-colour and purple silks 
were required to complete, on the following 
morning, the embroidery of the mantle on which 
she was at work. 

Jane was very tired, and the day had been 
very warm. She was almost glad of the neces- 
sity for walking up to Mrs. Green’s house, in the 
Hampstead-road, for more silks, she so longed to 
taste the sweet evening breeze. The poor little 
pale Charley, too, clapped his hands at the idea 
of the walk, and reminded Jane that Mrs. Thom- 
son was at home, and would look to Maria. Jane 
hesitated for amoment: she knew that her little 
brother required the fresh air as imperatively as 
herself, but she did not like the thought of 
leaving Maria alone. The sick girl, who felt to 
her heart how sore an affliction she was to her 
sister, understood the glance which Jane threw 
towards her bed, and said, smilingly, “ Do not 
mind me, Jane; take poor Charley with you. 
You know Mr. Wilson said he should put an 
opiate in my medicine, and I really feel quite 
sleepy, so that I do not want any one to sit wth 
with me; besides, if you speak to her, Mrs. 
Thomson will come and sit with me.” 

Glad to find that the sick girl did not wish the 
little boy to remain with her, Jane ran down 
stairs and obtained from Mrs. Thomson a pro- 
mise that she would look to Maria while she was 
absent, and then prepared little Charles for his 
walk, who set out with her in hich glee, the more 
80, Since Jane promised that as she was so rich 
that week, she would bring in some. sheeps’ 
tongues and watercresses for supper,—a great 
treat for Charley, who had dined only on bread- 
and-butter. 

The lovely autumn night was just closing in, 
as Jane and her brother issued from the dull, 
dark streets of Soho, into the bustle and noise 
of Oxford-street. The dark blue sky was set 
thick with stars; the cool breeze blew deliciously 
ou the fevered brows of the poor dwellers in the 
attics, and the glare of the gas, and the gay 
wares exhibited in the shops, which were not yet 
closed, so delighted the child, that he prattled 
more merrily, perhaps, in the enjoyment of his 
walk, than many an offspring of wealth would have 
done over all the indulgences with which wealth 
could surround him. In the meantime, poor 
Maria, chained to her bed by her eruel afflictions, 
could not repress a sigh ag she beheld those 
bright stars shining through the attic window. 

“O that I could walk!’’ she said to herself; 
and unconsciously she spoke aloud. 

“Poor girl! I daresay you do wish you could 
walk,” said Mrs. Thomson, who, in fultilment of 
her promise to Jane, had come up to look at the 
invalid before she put her baby to bed. “But 
take courage; ‘who knows but you may get better 
after all? My good man says he has heard of a 
doctor who is very clever in such cases as yours, 
and he means, the first morning he can spare 
from his work, to go and ask him to come and 
see you. And here, as it is such a hot night, 
and I know how feverish you are, poor little soul, 
I have made you a nice jug of barley-water, with 
lemon and sugar in it.” 

‘You are very good, Mrs. Thomson,” said 
Maria, with the tears in her soft blue eyes; and 
I—Oh! what trouble I give to everyone; what a 
blessing it would be to poor Jane if I were dead!” 

‘“You must not talk in that way, Maria,” said 
Mrs. Thomson. ‘* Who knows ? Perhaps, please 
God, you may get the use of your limbs; and 
such a pretty girl as Jane is, perhaps she may 
find some gentleman to marry her.” 

“Ah! there is little chance of that, Mrs. Thom- 
son,” answered Maria, with a sigh; “living as we 
do now, poor Jane has no chance.” 

“ Nonsense; child, you know nothing about it,” 
said Mrs. Thomson. ‘ Marriage is all a matter 
of chance, and such a good girl, as well as pretty 
one, as Jane is, must have luck at last. So now 
you make yourself comfortable, and go to sleep. 
I will come up and see you again by-and-bye.” 

With these words Mrs. Thomson, having laid 
the bed-clothes straight, placed the barley-water 
on a little table beside the bed, and opened the 
Window to admit the breeze, went down stairs; 
and Maria, upon whose senses the opiate began 
to operate, fell into a profound sleep. 

Very profoundly poor Maria slept, under the 
influence of the drug—so profoundly, that she did 
not hear the tumult that arose suddenly in the 
street, mingled with the cry of ‘ Thieves! 
thieves!” 

The noise presently subsided, and still Maria 
slept. The autumn moon shone in at the win- 
dow, and trembled, with a faint sickly light, upon 
the scanty furniture of the room, and beamed 
sweetly upon the wan but still beautiful face of 
the sick girl. Still she slept, but presently a 
dark shadow crossed the bright stream of cold, 
Silvery light that shone through the open win- 

ow, and the slim figure of a boy, apparently not 
more than seventeen or eighteen years of age, 
after poising itself fora moment on the coping 
of the roof, dropped softly into the room. his 
intruder, it should be obseryed, had, by leaning, 


at a fearful risk of overbalancing himself, over 
the parapet, ascertained that there was not any 
person moving, or on the alert, in the room 
which he so feloniously entered. The youth was 
meanly clad, and the moonbeams, that flooded 
the room with their silver light, seemed to add 
to the sinister expression of his pale and pinched 
features—pale and pinched, not with actuai want, 
but with premature excess, 

One anxious glance this intruder cast round 
the room as he entered; the low, regular breath- 
ing of the sick girl drew his attention. A flush, 
visible even in the moonlight, rose to his sallow 
cheek, and the white ray gleamed horribly on the 
broad blade of the sharp knife which the juvenile 
ruffian drew from his breast, as with swift but 
noiseless steps he strode towards the bed. Well 
was it for the sleeper that her slumber was so 
deep ; a movement, an unclosing eye, a word to 
denote her censciousness of outward things, and 
that knife had been sheathed in her bosom! Her 
pale angelic face would have been no protection. 
No, not even the poverty of the chamber in 
which she slept. Happily for Maria, the sleep 
produced by the opiate was profound. The in- 
truder was satisfied that she really did sleep, and 
a furtive smile crossed his lips as he again hid 
the glittering weapon in his bosom. ‘Then he 
cast his eyes round the room, a strange sneer 
playing on his face, as he marked the wretched 
nature of its contents. The chest of drawers, 
however, attracted his attention. Jane had 
locked the drawer in which she had placed her 
work, and removed the key. But, quick as thought, 
the intruder produced a small instrument of 
glittering steel. Without noise, the lock of the 
drawer was forced. The delicate works of silks, 
and velvet, and cashmere lay exposed to view. 
In another moment the thief had rolled that 
work into a bundle of the smallest possible com- 
pass, and stolen from the room. He paused and 
listened on the landing-place : all was still; then 
he crept cautiously down the stairs, without en- 
countering any person, and the noise of the 
closing door was unheeded in a house occupied 
by so many persons, for each floor had its sepa- 
rate lodgers. 

A woetul evening for poor Jane. ‘She had been 
robbed. of her valuable work, and a yet worse 
misfortune was impending over her. 


CHAPTER V. 


*‘Oh Heaven! I have an ill-divining soul!” 
RoMEo AND JULIET: 

Hermione D’Ancy, young as she was, knew too 
much of the world from her personal experience, 
and had heard too much of the insults and suffer - 
ing often encountered by educated women, inthe 
capacity of governess, to have entered upon that 
onerous situation, at Morcot Hall, with any very 
pleasing anticipations. Beyond this, too, Her- 
mione was one of the few among her sex whom it 
has pleased Heaven to endow with real genius, 
and genius, whether in man or woman, merits a 
better occupation than the drudgery of teaching 
a child. Dull, plodding persons, who have 
laboriously acquired a certain amount of know- 
ledge, are the best fitted to teach. The vivacity 
of talent is irritated, its patience soon departs. 
Beethoven chose rather to starve than to teach, 
and he chose rightly; understanding h'g own 
genius, he disclaimed a toil for which he was 
thoroughly unsuited. As for Hermione, too, she 
had already, among a few daily pupils, encoun- 
tered some of the difficulties of a governess. 
She knew that —whatever pretty things the poets 
have been pleased to utter about them—children 
are but little men and women; that they have 
innate propensities for good or evil; thata really 
amiable and clever child is not always to be 
met with; and that, however charming it may 
appear in the eyes of its over-indulgent mother, 
a rude, obstinate, and stupid one, is very odious 
to everybody else. Poor Hermione! it was her 
‘‘ poverty, and not her will” that condemned her 
to the task of teaching. . Never was there a 
woman more unfitted for it. Too frequently, 
unhappily, the governess, to give satisfaction, 
must not only lower her capacity, but must 
affect to love children who are taught to despise 
and insult her. In saying this, we are not un- 
mindful of the many bright exceptions to be 
found. 

The customary frauds of the employment she 
had been compelled to enter were disdained by 
Hermione. Conscientiously she was prepared to 
do her duty, to cultivate the mind, and guard the 
morals of her pupils. There is nothing naturally 
debasing in the profession of a governess, but it 
has been made largely so by the tyrannous con- 
duct of narrow-minded, selfish, and cruel women. 
The much-bewailed slaves of America are not 
more debased, more wretched, more ill-used, 
than many of the private governesses of England. 

Though she had a sorrowful and not very vague 
apprehension of most of. these evils, Hermione’s 

‘actual experience of them was to come. She 
had hitherto been only a daily teacher,twhose 
condition, though she walk five miles a day 
through rain, hail, or snow, is infinitely better 
than that of many resident governesses, for the 
daily teacher can pass the evening in a quiet 
home, however humble, and eat her meal in 
peace, howeyer scanty. ; 

Hermione D’Arcy’s first evening at Morcot 
Hall was spent in excellent preparation for gover- 
ness life, in the endurance of Lady Beaumont’s 
airs and affectation, and her frivolous and :mper- 
tinent directions as to the mode in whica her 
daughter was to be instructed. 

Mr. Beaumont, meanwhile, lost no opportunity, 
when the lady’s head wag averted, to look the 
modest Hermione into confusion, as he had done 
on their first encounter in the park. Here was 
a phase in the disagreeables of a governess upon 
which she had not counted, and heartily glad 
was she when Lady Beaumont at last vouchsafed 
her permission to retire. 

Over-fatigue, either of mind or bedy, very often 
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denies us the repose which it seems most to 
demand; and this was the case with Hermione 
on the night of her arrival at Morcot. Though 
thoroughly wearied she could not sleep, and a 
kind of anger rose in her mind when she found, 
as she lay awake, hour after hour, in the tumult 
of thought, that the image of Mr. Beaumont con- 
tinually obtruded itself, with an aspect that 
seemed strangely alike to threaten and attract. 

The kind of terror, the mysterious apprehen- 
sion which had seized her in the presence of that 
man, became less vague; it was as if some un- 
failing instinct had been awakened, and warned 
her that in him was the master-spirit of her life, 
the being with whom a contest, whether for evil 
or for good, would be her destiny. This idea 
became more frightful in its strength, and, 
fevered by her anxiety, Hermione at last started 
up in her bed;—it was as though some super- 
natural voice had actually whispered to her—as 
though her spirit was in direct communication 
with the unseen world. 

Surely that was not a superstition: those ap- 
parently inate and causeless fears are sometimes 
direct warnings, which, regarded in time, may 
prevent the evil they suggest. 

Hermione found it impossible to rest; the 


night was intensely sultry even for the middle of 


September, and she rose, at last, for the purpose 
of opening her window. : 

The chamber assigned to Hermione was conti- 
guous to that occupied by her pupil, and they 
both overlooked a small flower-garden, especially 
devoted to the use of Lady Beaumont; a low wall 
surrounded this garden, and beyond lay the 
park, with its lovely scenery, sleeping in the 
bright moonlight. 

The gentle breeze of the autumn night, fan- 
ning the fevered brow of Hermione, seemed also 
to soothe her disturbed thoughts; and she re- 
mained at the window till, to her surprise, she 
heard the sound of footsteps on the gravel-walk 
below. The great clock of Morcot Hall had just 
struck three, and, with an impulse of natural 
curiosity, she leaned a little further from the win- 
dow to ascertain who was abroad at such an hour. 

The chamber allotted to Hermione was, it 
should be observed, on the first floor, and a nar- 
row balcony before the window was entirely filled 
with roses and geraniums; through the foliage 
of these plauts Hermione, without being herself 
seen, could distinctly see the persons below. 
They were two in number, a man and a woman ; 
but no words can describe the astonishment of 
Hermione, when, in the latter, she recognised 
Lady Beaumont—the delicate, nervous Lady 
Beaumont, who half-a-dozen times in the course 
of the evening had assured Hermione of her 
feeble health, which did not even permit her to 
walk or take equestrian exercise; yet here was 
this tender, delicate lady abroad amid the chill 
winds and dews at three o’clock in the morning. 

The part of an eavesdropper was the last that 
Hermione would have deliberately resolved to 
play; that she did so now was the result of this 
very stupefaction of her surprise. 

Yes! she was not mistaken; it was the height, 
the air, of Lady Beaumont—the pink and white 
silk dress that she had worn, and over which she 
had now thrown a large cashmere shawl, which 
also covered her head. Still more to the sur- 
prise of Hermione, too, the man by whom Lady 
Beaumont was accompanied, seemed slovenly 
and wretched in his attire. Yet his interview 
with the lady was conducted upon something less 
than equal terms for her, for Hermione beheld 
her put her handkerchief to her eyes, as though 
she wept, and then clasp her hands with an air 
of agonised entreaty. 

The air of the man, on the contrary, appeared 
that of one who threatens; once, raising his 
clenched hand, he pointed towards the mansion ; 
the action seemed to redouble the alarm of Lady 
Beaumont, who took him then, as if persuasively, 
by the arm, and they walked together towards 
the boundary wall of the garden. 

Presently Lady Beaumont returned alone; as 
she passed beneath the window, where astonish- 
roent still held the young governess, she again 
put her handkerchief to her eyes; and Hermione, 
when she again sought her: bed, found her 
thoughts diverted from her own position by her 
wonder as to the scene which she had witnessed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“«My spirit bows beforo that stronger will, 
And in its own despite avows its ruler.” 


OLp Puiay, 


Amone the many commands issued by Lady 
Beaumont to Hermione relative to her pupil, was 
the order that she should breakfast with her each 
morning at eight o'clock; and that for half an 
hour previously she was to walk with the young 
lady in the garden or the park. 

This rule was to be brought into practice on 
the following morning; Lady Beanmont did not 
think it necessary that, after a fatiguing journey 
ou the overnight, a governess should be indulged 
with an extra half-hour’s repose. The lady her- 
self rarely rose before mid-day, and then lounged 
upon a sofa. But governesses and the ladies 
who employ them are very different creatures ; 
and ‘for the instruetress of her daughter, Lady 
Beaumont demanded a robust constitution, since 
her arrangements required that she should, in all 
tolerable weather, pass at least two hours of each 
day in the open air. Punctually, then at half-past 
six, onthe tirst morning of her arrival at Morcot, 
did one of the housemaids summon Hermione, 
who, after her journey and her bad night, would 
have felt ita real boon to remain alittle longer in 
bed; but Lady Beaumont had told her, on the 
previous night, that she must always rise an 
hour beiore Miss Emmeline, that she might be 
present in the young lady’s chamber while she 
was being dressed, and prevent her holding any 
conversziion with the nurse, or the maids at- 
tendant upon her. ; 

Wearily, then, poor Hermione arose, and, 


after a hasty toilet, hurried into the adjoining 
apartment, somewhat anxious for her first in- 
terview with her pupil. 


As far as the child was concerned, Hermione 


had no cause, to be dissatisfied; though some- 
what wilful and spoiled, Emmeline was one of 
the most affectionate little creatures in existence ; 
and as her vain and cold-hearted mother eon- 


stantly repelled the manifestations of the child’s 


love, her heart was ready to turn towards any 


one who showed that tenderness of which Lady 
Beaumont was so deficient. 

A lovely child, too, was Emmeline, promising 
go much to surpass even the beauty of her 
mother, that the nurse and Lady Beaumont’s 
own maid, with neither of whom their haughty 
and exacting mistress was any favourite, had 
quite settled between themselves that ‘‘ my lady 
was jealous.already of Miss Emmeline.” 

So much of the comfort of the governess de- 
pends upon the disposition of her pupil, that the 
sweet and playful manners of the child gave a 
real sstisfaction to Hermione. 

On that, the first day of her installation in 
office, not much was done in the way of study ; 
for Emmeline had her birds and her flowers, 
and, above all, a pet lamb, white as milk, and 
daintily arrayed with a blue ribbon round its 
neck, to show to Miss d’Arcy, and Hermoine had 
too much good sense to make study odious to the 
child by severely insisting on it that morning. 

A music lesson, and a little French, were, how- 
ever accomplished, and then, after an early 
dinner, there was to be another walk. 

Upon this occasion, nothing would serve Em- 
meline but that her new governess must come 
first with her and see the great conservatory ; 
and Hermione, charmed with the child’s ap- 
parent docility and love for her pets and flowers, 
was nothing loth. 

(Tobe Continued.) 


THE FAIRY WELL. 


Forti from a sparkling well 

A little stream went bubbling, 
But there was some sad spell, 

Its bosom ever troubling ; 
When through the balmy air 

No faint breeze had been sighing, 
A low moan was heard there, 

As of an infant dying. 


Each evening near that well 
A female form was sitting, 
Whose beauty did excel 
The fairies round her flitting. 
She came to breathe her tale 
Of love and bitter sorrow, 
And from the stars so pule 
Some rays of hope to borrow, 


The lov’d one of her heart, 
Inspir’d by noble duty, 

From her was forced to part 
In her glad hour of beauty ; 

And fell he in the field, 
Victorious although gory, 

His life his country’s shield, 
His death his country’s glory. 


The Spirit of that well 
Oft viewed the grief-struck maiden, 
Whose breast with care did swell, 
Whose heart with grief was laden ; 
And while a tear did stray 
From her soft eyes in pity, 
To her at close of day 
She sang this plaintive ditty :-— 


“Why, fair one of the earth, 

Why mournest thou so wildly, 
When in their happy mirth 

The bright stars shine so mildly, 
And even the silken flowers 

Are slumbering and sleeping 
Around thy garden bowers, 

Whilst thou, alas! art weeping ? 


** Cease, cease those bitter sighs, 
Be not so heavy-hearted, 
Thy love to yon clear skies 
Beforo thee has departed ; 
And should he now look down, 
And sec his loved one fading, 
What tears his cheeks would drown, 
What grief his brow be shading ! 


“Lo! as yon silvery star 

May soon in storms be shrouded, 
And its soft rays afar 

To us be overclouded. 
Even so, thy heart’s despair — 

Would dim his dazzling brightness, 
And shade with clouds of care 

His robes of snowy whiteness.” 


Died on the maiden’s ear. 

The song of the kind fairy ; 
Then ceased the gushing tear, 

Then grew her heart less weary ; 
For parting here she knew 

Leads to a future meeting, 
Where all the good and true 

Enjoy an endless greeting. 
And oft she came again — 

To thank the Well’s fair daughter, 
For that consoling strain 

In which such truths she taught her ; 
But on tho streamlet flow’d 

In mild and peaceful gladness ; 
Her beautiful abode 

Who changed to joy such sadness, 


And thus when all is pain 
Above} beneath, around us, 
And Sorrow’s crushing chain 
With iron link has bound us ; 
Let us, no longer bowed 
To earth with hopeless sorrow, 
See through the darkest cloud 
Rays of a joyous morrow. 


—_—_—“_=£_—¥X—«=__="a"2"—_ananhBD@D»DnV_ 

Man’s Love.—A man, though he may love 
many, should be devoted only to one. The 
man’s feeling to the woman whom he is to 
marry should be this: That not from love only, 
but from chivalry, from manhood, and from duty, 
he will be prepared always, and at all hazards, 
to defend her from every misadventure, to 
struggle ever that she may be happy, to see that 
no wind blows upon her with needless severity, 
that no ravening wolf of a misery shall come 
near her, and her path be swept clean for her— 
as clean as may be, and that her roof-tree be 
made firm upon a rock. There is much of this 
which is quite independent of love—much of 
love—much of that may be done without love, 
This is devotion, and it is this which a man 
owes to the woman who has once promised to be 
his wife, and has not forfeited her right.—Corn- 
hill Magazine. 


THE GLEANER. 


Compassion.—It is better to be of the number 
of those who need relief, than of those who want 
hearts to give it. 

A Promisine Purit.—Lady Harley, writing to 
a friend in 1636, speaks of Ned Smith, Lord 
Conway’s little son, as a fine child, very strong 
and witty, ‘‘ Learns apace, and forgets as fast.” 

To close the eyes, and give a seemly comfort 
to the apparel of the dead, is poverty’s holiest 
touch of nature. To hasten from the quivering 
soul, and in dark chambers pour out the tears of 
sensitive regret, while stranger hands prepare 
the weeds of sepulchre, is the course that afflu- 
ence assigns to solemn gorrow. ; 

Peers anD PeEnEsses. It is surprising what 
an influence titles have upon the mind, even 
though those titles be of our own making. Like 
children, we dress up puppets in finery, and 
then stand in astonishment at the plastic wonder. 

Oniain or THE Name or Cuarina-cross.—lt is 
not generally known that the name ‘ Charing- 
cross” originated from the fond epithets be- 
stowed by Edward the First on his beloved 
queen, to whom no less than fifteen crosses were 
erected, and from the prevalence of the French 
language at that time, Charing being no more 
than a corruption of chere Reyne, often applied 
by Edward to his queen; of course the cross 
gave the name to the spot. 

CuristMas VESSEL Cur Sincers.—There was 
not, perhaps, any part of [Great Britain in which 
Christmas was kept so splendidly as in York- 
shire. The din of preparation commenced for 
some weeks before, and its sports and its festi- 
vities continued beyond the first month of the 
new year. The first intimation of Christmas in 
Yorkshire was by ‘‘vessel cup singers,’ who 
three weeks before Christmas went from house to 
house with @ waxen or wooden doll, fantastically 
dressed, and adorned with an orange, or a fine 
tinged apple. With this in their hands, they 
chaunted a carol, of which the following is a 
stanza :— 

God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go. 
The image of the child represented the infant 
Saviour, and the vessel cup the wassail bowl, 
which, in olden times, formed a part of the 
festivities of the season. 

Turkish Proverzs.—A small stone often 
makes a great noise. A foolish friend is, at 
times, a greater annoyance than a wise enemy. 
You'll not sweeten your mouth by saying 
“honey.” If @ man would live in peace he 
should be blind, deaf, and dumb. Do good, and 
throw it into the sea ; if the fish know it not the 
Lord will. Who fears God need not fear man. 
If thy foe be as small as a gnat, fancy him as 
large as anelephant. They who know most are 
the oftenest cheated. A mart who weeps for 
everyone will soon loose his eye-sight. More is 
learned from conversation than from books. A 
friend is of more worth thana kinsman. He 
rid2s seldom who never rides any but a borrowed 
horse. Trust not to the whiteness of his turban ; 
he bought the soap on credit, Death is a black 
camel that kneels before every man’s door. 

«Tne BeGGar’s Opzra” was the most suc- 
cessful piece of the time in which it was written. 
Gay, the author, got altogether about £1,600 by 
it. Rich, the manager, also made a large sum 
by it; so that it was said that :— 

It mado Gay rich, and Rich gay, 

The play was strongly objected to on the score of 
its immoral tendency. In the year 1773, Sir 
John Fielding told the bench of justices that he 
had written to Mr. Garrick concerning the im- 
propriety of performing “The Beggar’s Opera,” 
which never was represented on the stage with- 
out creating an additional number of thieves; 
and they particularly requested that he would 
desist from performing that opera on a Saturday 
evening. Such, also, were the fears of the 
Church as to the effects of this play, that Dr. 
Kerring, then Archbishop of Canterburyypreached 
a sermon against it; but Dean Swift wrote, as 
might be supposed, in its favour in the Intel- 
ligencer. Boswell, in his “Life of Johnson,” 
says that Mr. Courtney, in his lively way, called 
Gay ‘‘The Orpheus of Highwaymen.” Hazlitt, 
the ingenious critic, obseyves in “The Round 
Table,” that ‘it is a vulgar error to call this a 
vulgar play; so far from it, that we do not 
scruple to say that it is one of the most refined 
productions 1n the language.” The quarrel scene 
between Peachum and Lockit was a burlesque 
imitation of that between Brutus and Cassius. 

Tur YoururuL Minp.—A gtraw will make 
an impression on the virgin snow, but Jet that 
snow remain but a short time, and a horse’s hoof 
cai hardly penetrate it. So it is with the youth‘ 
1ul mind. A trifling word may make an impres- 
sion on it, but after a few years the most power. 
ful appeals may cease to influence it. Think of 
this, ye who have the training of infant mind, 
and leave such impressions thereon as will be 
safe for it to carry amid the follies and the 
temptations of the world. 

SwEETNESS OF Nature.—Surely there is no- 
thing in the world, short of the most undivided 
reciprocal attachment, that has such power over 
the workings of the human heart as the mild 
sweetness of nature. The most ruffled temper, 
when emerging from the town, will subside into 
a calm at the very sight of a wild stretch of land- 
scape in the twilight of a fine evening. It is 
then that the spirit of peace settles upon the 
heart, unfetters the thoughts, and elevates the 
soul to its Creator. it is then that we behold 
the Parent of the Universe in His works; we see 
His grandeur in the earth, sea, and sky; we feel 
His affection in the emotions which they raise, 
and half mortal, half etherealized, forget where 
we are, in the anticipation of what the world 
must be, of which this lovely earth is merely the 
shadow. 


Hints for foung Whathers. 


On Foop 1n Sicxness.—Various kinds of food 
are in daily use for children, and many of them 
are very valuable in time of sickness. The most 
common is GRUEL, made from groats, or prepared 
barley strained and sweetened. The great mis- 
take (if it be not in many cases wilful) made by 
nurses with this, as with other kinds of food, is 
that it is given far too thick, so that it overloads 
and deranges the stomach. It should, on the 
contrary, be madé very thin, especially at first, 
and diluted with water or milk. When continued 
very long without a change it is apt to occasion 
flatulence, griping, and sometimes diarrhea, but 
with an occasional variation it is one of the best, 
as it is the most common, kind of food for in- 
fants. 

A very nice kind of food may be made from 
biscuit-powder, prepared rusks, or “tops and 
bottoms,” by steeping them in boiling water, and 
then adding water or milk and sugar in propor- 
tion to the age of the infant. The younger it is 
the less milk should be given. 

Pap or panada, made in the usual way, by 
soaking bread in water and adding sugar to it is 
well when no more suitable food is at hand, but 
from the quantity of salt, alum, &c., used in 
making the bread by London bakers, it is apt to 
disagree with the infant. 

The best food we know of, and one which we 
have found to agree with our own little ones, is 
‘bread jelly,” and is made thus :—A quantity of 
the crumb of a stale or two days’ kept loaf is 
broken up, and boiling water being poured upon 
it, it is covered and allowed to steep for three or 
four hours (longer if circumstances will permit) ; 
the water is then strained off completely, and 
fresh water added, and the whole placed on the 
fire and allowed to boil slowly for some time, 
with an occasional stirring, until it becomes per- 
fectly smooth ; the water is then pressed out, and 
the bread on cooling forms a thick jelly, a por- 
tion of which is to be mixed with milk or water 
and sugar, as it may be wanted. The steeping 
in hot water and the subsequent boiling removes 
all the noxious matters used in making the 
bread, and it not only agrees very well with the 
child but the child likes it very much. 

Genuine arrowroot, made with water alone, or 
with the addition of milk and fine sugar, is very 
good food for a sick infant, but in some cases it 
will prove an astringent. It is more particularly 
suited to cases where the system is relaxed. In 
such cages, also, boiled milk or boiled rice milk 
are very beneficial. 

“Two excellent kinds of food for infants,” ob- 
serves Dr. Marshall Hall, ‘‘ are sago, thoroughly 
boiled in very weak beef tea, with the addition 
of a little new milk; and a rusk or two soaked in 
boiled milk. The former of these has rather a 
tendency to confine the system, while the latter 
is a gentle purgative; they may be mixed to- 
gether in such proportions as to greatly benefit 
the little sufferer.” 

Milk enters largely into the diet of all carefully 
brought up children, and therefore great atten- 
tion should ;be paid to its quality. The milk, 
more particularly when given to infants, should 
be pure, i.e., not skimmed, nor previously re- 
duced by water, and should be used as scon ag 
possible, especially in warm weather, after it has 
been drawn from the cow. The milk should be 
given as quickly as possible after its mixture 
with the water and sugar, for fermentation soon 
commences. Milk should never be mixed but 
when required for immediate use, and no more 
should be provided than the child will take in a 
short time, for it is much better to prepare fresh 
than to run the risk of its becoming sour before 
it is used. In weather that is unfavourable to 
keeping milk, it should be placed in a cellar, or 
at all events in the coolest place that can be 
commanded. Should the slightest tendency to 
acidity be observed in the milk, it should be re- 
jected without hesitation ; nor should an attempt 
be made at its supposed restoration, by using an 
alditional quantity of sugar, as this will even~ 
tually but increase the evil. 

When a ‘cap is used for infants, it should be 
made of warm, soft material, fitting nicely, so as 
not to press upon the head, and in tying it care 
must be taken that the string neither chafes the 
skin nor impedes the respiration. As the infant 
grows older the material may be lighter, until at 
three or four months, if the weather be mild, it 
may be laid aside altogether. 


Tne Beauty oF Otp AcE.—Men and women 
make their own beauty, or their own ugliness. 
Lord Lytton speaks, in one of his novels, of a 
man ‘who was uglier than he had any business 
to be;” and if we could but read it, every human 
being carries his life in his face, and is good 
looking or the reverse as that life has been good 
or evil. On our features, the fine chisel of 
thought and emotion are eternally at work. 
Beauty is not the monopoly of blooming young 
men and of white and pink maids. There is a 
slow-growing beauty, which only comes to per- 
fection in old age. Grace belongs to no period of 
life, and goodness improves the longer it exists. 
I have seen sweeter smiles on & lip of seventy 
than upon a lip of seventeen. ‘here is the 
beauty of youth, and there 1s also the beauty of 
holiness—a beauty much more seldom met; and 
more frequently found in the armchair by the 
fire, with grandchildren around its knee, than in 
the ball-room or promenade. Husband and 
wife, who have fought the world side by side, who 
have made common stock of joy and sorrow, and 
aged together, are not unfrequently found ecuri- 
ously alike in personal appearance, and in pitch 
and tone of voice—just as twin pebbles on the 
beach, exposed to the same tidal influences, are 
each other’s second self. He has gained a femi- 
nine something, which brings his manhood into 
full relief. She has gained a masculine some- 
thing, which acts as & foil to her womanhood. 


Duc. 8, 1866.] 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


BY G. M. F. GLENNY. 


COOKERY. 


PriquanTE Saucer For BorwED Mrat, &c.—Take 
half a gill of vinegar, a teaspoonful of mustard, a 
small bit of butter, a large tablespoonful of bread 
raspings, and a little pepper and salt; put these 
in a saucepan with an onion and a pennyworth 
of mixed pickle chopped up; boil them for five or 
six minutes; pour in a gill of water, and boil for 
another ten minutes. For hashes and stews add 
twice as much bread raspings and water. 


To MAKE Pork Puppinas.—Chop up equal 
parts of fat and lean, a few sage leaves, some 
thyme, pepper, salt, and one or two hard-boiled 
eggs ; mix thoroughly, and shape into sausages 
on a board sprinkled with flour. Make them 
about the size of the Epping sausages, and fry as 
usual. 


(Evrs EN Marrnorr.—Place somo button 
onions and Mushrooms in a frying-pan in which 
some butter is already quite boiling. Dust them 
with flour, but do not let them brown. Thicken 
with the beaten yolk of eggs whilst simmering 
over a slow fire. Arrange some poached eggs in 
a dish on toast; pour the matelote over them, 
and also a little brandy. Add, if you have them, 
a few pickled shrimps or prawns. 


Iratian Eoos.—Mix with four strained eggs 
chopped onion and savoury herbs, pepper, grated 
lemon-rind, and lemon-juice. Warm in a frying- 
pan a wine-glassful of fresh olive oil, and then 
put in the mixture. Stir till set. Place it in a 
dish, and garnish with sippets of toast fried in 
olive oil. 

Wurire Cakes, ror Breakrast.— Pound up 
any cold fish you may happen to have, flavour 
with pepper and lemon-juice, make it into a bat- 
ter with white of egg; try it in small cakes, and 
serve up with parsley. 

Fisn Sausaces.—Oysters, lobsters, crayfish, or 
prawns may be served up in this manner :—First 
shell them. Add seasoning and some bread- 
crumbs, mixing to a paste with cream and egg, 
using the yolks? Place it a few minutes in a 
stew-pan, but only just long enough to thicken 
it. Stuff it into the skins like other sausage- 
meat. Fish gravy may be served with these. 
In a similar manner any odds and ends of cold 
fish may be made into a nice relish, adding some 
minced anchovy, but instead of putting them 
into skins, roll them into very small sausages, 
poach in grayy, and serve with tomatoes. 


How To Cook Poratoss 1n A Minvutr.—Cut into 
slices a quarter of an inch thick some potatoes 
already washed and peeled. Put them into boil- 
ing water, and they will be done in a minute or 
two, provided they are good ones. Strain them, 
chop a little, and season with pepper, salt, and 
some fresh butter. Serve them up very hot. 


Roastep Rassir.—A rabbit stuffed androasted 
like a hare makes a verydelicious dish. It must 
be well done and nicely browned, being well 
basted with butter or nice beef dripping. Make 
a gravy as for hare, and flavour it by boiling a 
few mushrooms in it, adding a little onion colour- 
ing and a trifle of vinegar; or any favourite sauce 
may be used, such as Soyer’s. 


SrmruLe Recipy ror Preservina Eoos.—Pack 
them during the summer and fall for winter. 
Take a stove crock, or firkin, and put in a layer 
of salt jin. deep; insert the small end of the 
eggs, and cover each layer of eggs with a layer of 
salt. If the eggs are fresh when packed, and are 
put into a cool, dry place, they will keep per- 
fectly good until the following summer. 


AMATEURS in general, ladies especially, are 
mostly tempted to leave their gardens to them- 
selves during dull weather. 

Than this, there can be no greater mistake, for 
provided they do not attend to their plants in 
bad weather, when they need, if possible, more 
than ordinary care, how can they reasonably 
expect to have a goodly display at a brighter 
period of the year? 

No. Our fair readers must remember that to 
gain a prize exertion must be made; to gain an 
exalted position menial work must be, first of 
all, surmounted ; and to gain a fine flower in the 
spring, or later in the year, dull duties will, 
necessarily, have to be performed in the earlier 
portion of the same. / 

In aword, December and January are two very 
dull months; but then what a glorious display 
can be produced, provided these two months are 
turned to good account. : 

Yes, this is your time, ladies, to lay the foun- 
dation stone, if we may so express ourselves ; for 
on this, and this only, entirely depends your 
success. 

Although we are about to give directions for 
the Frorr and Krrcnen Garpev, we do not expect 
our lady friends to do the work themselves. On 
the contrary, but they must, if they expect to 
ens ire cither vegetables or fruit in perfection, 
superintend the work—that is to say, see that it 
is done. 

Plantations of asparagus, rhubarb, seakale, 
and horseradish, should be made at once, if re- 
quired at all. 

Cabbages, and, in fact, nearly every descrip- 
tion of greens should be planted out in all vacant 
spaces, as they are sure to come in handy at 
some time or other. 

In the Frurr Garpen there is but little to do 
just now, but that little must be accomplished as 
exactly as if it were of the greatest im- 
portance. 

In the first place, allow nothing to lie in by the 
heels a minute longer than absolutely necessary, 
as they do no good, and are more than likely to 
take harm every hour that they occupy such a 
position. 

Strawberry beds may be made this month, al- 
though we cannot ensure a crop of any conse- 
quence, owing to the lateness of the season. 
However, without speculation we should fre- 
quently miss a good chance. In a word, set to 
work at.once, keeping in view the good old adage, 
‘Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

We need not inform our fair readers that it 
is essential to keep everything in the Frowrer 
GARDEN as tidy as possible; but rather than per- 
mit them to overlook anything, it were better 
for us to repeat the same thing twice or thrice. 

Without being too complimentary, however, 
we must acknowledge that ladies have, as a rule, 
better memories than the opposite sex ; but still 
the best are liable to err at times, and hence 
our reason for giving them a gentle re- 
minder. 

The poet says, ‘“‘to err is human, to forgive 
divine,” and therefore we shall be most happy to 
look over any little neglect that our fair readers. 
may, from time to time, plead guilty to, 
promising, at the same time, to render all the 
assistance we can in the event of their getting 
into difficulty. 

Fuschias intended to remain out of doors 
during the winter should be cut down at once, 
and afterwards covered with a good thick layer 
of coal ashes. 

Auriculas, in frames, must be kept entirely 
free from dead and dying leaves, and as dry as 
possible, without permitting them to flag. 

The same may be said of other plants simi- 
larly situated. 

Tulips, pinks, pansies, and other choice things 
in the open ground, should have a small propor- 
tion of light litter carefully covered over them, 
so as to keep frost, which has already made its 
appearance, from them. 


Athenwa, 


Messrs. Suitu AND Exper have published] a 
library edition of ‘‘ Philip,” the last complete 
work of Thackeray. 


D. AprueToNn and Co., New York, have just is- 
sued a finely illustrated edition of the *‘ Treasury 
of Bible Knowledge,” by the Rev. John Ayre. 


SCRIBNER AND Co., New York, have now ready 
illustratéd editions of the ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” ‘‘ Floral Bells,” ‘‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” ‘Folk Songs,” and ‘Bitter-sweet,” for 
holtday presentation. 

Amona the mass of versification, dignificd with 
the name of poetry, constantly arising from the 
press, the critic occasionally drops across a 
modest volume really worthy of preservation. 
Miss Leslie has just pudlished ore such under the 
title, Stray Leaves. 

Hurp anp Hovauton, New York, are about to 
publish a new illustrated edition of the ‘ Alif 
Laila,” with notes by the Rev. G. F. Townsend. 
In this edition the reviser has selected the best 
text, and carefully omitted or modified every 
objectionable passage, and has added such notes 
as were needful to make the text a succession of 
vivid and accurate pictures of Oriental life. 


In the ‘‘ Life of David Roberts, R.A., just pub- 
lished, and reviewed by the Atheneum, there are 
some amusing yet touching illustrations of the 
difficulties with which a successful artist may 
have to contend in early life. Young David was 
the son of a poor shoemaker, and was appren- 
ticed to a house-painter. Here he met with a 
fellow apprentice, who had similar tastes to his 
own, and they set to study after work. They 
opened a Life Academy by hiring a cellar, and 
obtaining a donkey to stand to them,—a beast 
who roused the disgust of the neighbourhood by 
his discordant, perhaps remonstrant, braying. 
The lads took turn with the donkey in standing 
as models to each other, to the immense advan- 
tage and profit of the biped students. When 
Roberts actually finished a picture, which one of 
the apprentice’s brothers framed for half-a-crown, 
paid by weekly instalments of sixpence, the 
future R.A. thought all the ends of life were ac- 
complished, and the sum of all human felicity 
consisted for a time in gazing at his own work, 
in @ giltframs 


ANSWERS TO GARDENING CORRESPON- 


DENTS. 

Lavy L.—Alocasia Lowu is a native of Borneo. We 
believe it was introduced by Messrs. Low and Co. 
ALEXANDER’S Fayourite.—Lord Leigh is a scarlet ver- 
bena; Warrior is a rose colour ; Lord Craven a purple. 
A. B. Sty.—One quart of broad-beans is sufficient to 

sow arow 80 feet long. 
Mrs. Gerrarp.—White Arabis, 1s. per 100 plants. 
Littte Jane.—We have a few copies of ‘‘ Gardening all 
the Year Round” left. If you will forward two 
stamps we will send the same per return of post. 


rr ree ree 


GALLANTRY AND CurtvALry.—The French and 
English knights fought at Poictiers and Verneuil 
as they had fought at tournaments, wearing over 
their armour scarves and devices as the livery of 
their mistresses, and asserting the paramount 
beautp of her they served in vaunting challenges 
towards the enemy. Thus, in the middle of the 
keen skirmish at Cherbourg, the squadrons re- 
mained motionless while one knight challenged 
to single combat the most amorous of the adver- 
saries. Such a defiance was soon accepted; and 
the battle only recommenced when one of the 
champions had lost his life for his love. In the 
first campaign of Edward’s French war some 
English knights wore a covering over one eye, 
vowing, for the sake of their ladies, never to see 
with both till they had signalised their prowess 
in the field. But equally quaint was sometimes 
the manner in which the ladies responded. 
Monstrelet tells of a company, called Galois, of 
knights and ladies, who bound themselves, for 
love of each other, to wear thick clothes jn 
summer and thin in winter, to prove that their 
love rendered them insensible to the change of 
seasons, and who persevered in their vow till 
most of them died of coldi~The Gentleman's 
Magazines 


happy.—Sir IV. 
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fines for the Fhoughttul, 


There is no secrot in the heart which our actions do not 
The most consummate hypocrite cannot at 
all times conceal the workings of his mind.—From the 


disclose. 


French, 


It is hard to personate and act a part long; for where 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endea- 
vouring to return, and will poep out and betray herself 


one time or other.— Zillotson. 


Adversity has the effect of eliciting talents which in 
prosperous circumstances would have lain dermant.-— 


Horace, 


Affectation is _a greater enemy to the face than the 


small-pox.—St. Erremond. 


There cannot be a more unhappy creature than an ill- 
who is neither capable of receiving 


natured old man, 
pleasures, 


nor sensible of doing them to others.—Sir IV. 
Temple, 


ent difficult to grow old gracefully. — Madame de 
ael, 


Let the world have their May-games, wakes, Whit 
sunnales; their dancings and concerts; their puppet- 
shows, hobby-horses, tabors, bagpipes, balls, barley- 
breaks, and whatever sports and recreations please them 
best, provided they be followed with discretion.—Burton. 


The sun should not set upon our anger, neither should 
he rise upon our confidence, We should freely forgive, 
but forget: rarely. I will not be revenged, and this | 
owe to my enemy ; but I will remember, and this I owe 


to myself,—Coltoi. 

Choose the company of your superiors, whenever you 
eanare it, that is the right and true pride.—Lord Ches- 
erfleld, . 


Without contentment we shall find it almost as difficult 
to please others as ourselves.—Greville. 


In conversation, humour is more than wit, easiness 


more than knowledge; few desire to learn, or to think 


they need it; all desire to be pleased, or, if not, to be 
‘emple. 


Dreams are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain Fantasy ; 

Which is as thin of substance as the air, 

And more inconstant than the mind.—Shakespeare. 


Your words are like the notes of dying swans, 
00 sweet to last. —Dryden, 


O, cloquence ! thou violated fair, 

How art thou woo'd and won to either bed 

Of Right or Wrong! O, when Injustice folds thee 
Dost thou not curse thy charms for pleasing him, 
And blush at conquest ?—Havard. 


The world was not for them, nor the world’s art 
For beings passionate as Sappho’s song 

Love was born with them, so intense, 

It was their vory spirit—not a sense.--Byron. 


The world !—ah, Fanny ! Love must shun 
The path where many rove ; 

One bosom to recline upon, 
One heart to be his only one, 

Are quite enough for Love !—Moore, 


WOMAN. 


Angels were painted fair to look like you ; 
there's in you all that we believe of Heav'n— 

Amazing brightness, purity and truth— 

Eternal Joy, und everlasting peace.—Otway. 


Her voice was very soft, 
Gentle and low, and an excellent thing in woman. 
Shakespeare, 


The charms of youth at once are seen and past ; 
And Nature says, ‘They are too sweet to last.” 
So blooms the rose; and so the blushing maid. 
Be gay ; too soon the flowers of Spring will fade. 
; Sir W. Jones. 


BEAUTY. 
Her eyes, her lips, her cheeks, her shapes, her features, 
Seem to be drawn by Love's own hand ; by Love 
Himself in love.—Dryden, 


O sho is all perfections ! 
All that the blooming earth tan send forth fair ; 
All that the gaudy Heavens could drop down glorious. 
Lee. 


ON THE RIVER. 


Drirtine where the Spring-time listens 
For the murmur of the bee, 
While the dim-hued morning glistens 
Mistily on thee and me, 
Cara mio— 
Tearfully on thee and me. 


Lingering where the Summer chases 
Deep cool shadows from the sea, 
While the gay-hued noon-step paces 
Listlessly by thee and me, 

Cara mio— 
Dreamily by thee and me, 


Floating where the Autumn whispers 
Love-tones pure as love may be, 
While the soft-hued twilight vespers 
Tenderly for thee and me, 
Cara mio— 
Prayerfully for thee and me. 


Gliding where the Winter dozes 

In his robes like ermined sea, 
While the dark-hued evening closes 

Blissfully round thee and me, 

Cara mio— 
Blissfully round thee and me. 
WitiraM 8. LEE. 
Rochester, New York. 


eS 


Mortuer-Wrir.—At one of the schools in Corn- 
wall, the Inspector asked the children if they 
could quote any text of Scripture which forbade 
aman having two wives. One of the children 
sagely quoted in reply the text, ‘“No man can 
serve two masters.” 

ON one occasion Jerrold’s wit consisted of but 
& Monosyllable. It was at a dinner of artists 
that a barrister present, having his health drunk 
in connection with the law, began an embarras- 
sing answer by saying he could not see how the 
law could be considered as one of the arts ; when 
Jerrold jerked in the word “black,” and threw 
the company into convulsions. 

Tur Brrp Anove THE Croup.—‘ Oh, mother, 
why did he fly so high? why did he let the cloud 
swallow him up?” ‘Foolish children,” an- 
swered the mother bird, ‘“‘he is safe enough; I 
ca. hear him singing even. now;-that cloud 
which looks so gloomy to you, is dark only on 
the under side; he is above it, andsees a brighter 
blue sky than we do who are down here. Be 
content; he will return to us happier and wiser 
than he left us, and tell us that if he had not 
Pierced that darkness, he would never have 
believed how much glory and batty were abeve 
iti—Mre, Prosser’s Fablee 
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AprLe Water.—Cut two large apples in slices, 
and pour a quart of boiling water upon them, cr 
on the same roasted; strain two or three hours 
after, and sweeten slightly. 

For Scurr on tue Hxeap.—Bruise a branch 
of rosemary, pour a pint of boiling water over it, 
and use it warm every morning. The same 
wash will serve more than once. 

Honry Water.—Take 1 pint of proof spirits 
of wine, and 3 drachms of essence of ambergris ; 
shake them daily. 

LavenDER Water.—Take 1 pint of proof spirits 
of wine, essential oil of lavender loz., essence of 
ambergris, 2 drachms; put all into a quart 
bottle, and shake it very often. 

Ganroue ror Sore THroat.—Pour eight table- 
spoonsful of boiling water on a desert-spoonful 
of pounded alum; add four tablespoonsful of 
best vinegar and two of dark brown sugar or 
honey. When cool, bottle for use. 

An Excrnuent Lip Sanve.—Mix 40z. of salad 
oil, 20z. of white wax; one glass of port wine, 
doz. of gum benzine, }0z. of alkanet root, joz. 
of raisins, and a few slices of sour apples ; sim- 
mer theso gently in a pipkin till all are dissolved; 
steam off and cool in jars. 

Kconomican Harn Wasu.—Take loz. of borax, 
toz. of camphor; powder these ingredients fine, 
and dissolve them in one quart of boiling water. 
When cool, the solution will be ready for use. 
Damp the hair frequently. This wash most 
effectually cleanses, beautifies, and strengthens 
the hair, preserves the colour, and prevents early 
baldness. 

To Wasn a Buack Woouuen Dress.—Fold it 
neatly, and put it in a large pan of cold rain 
water. After lying all night, rinso it out, shaking 
it up and down in fresh rain water. When it 
has dried sufficiently, i.c., still remaining very 
slightly damp, iron it li¢htly as you would muslin. 
Do not sprinkle it with water during the ironing 
process. 

GENERAL Scourtne Srinit. — Pyroligencous 
ether, loz.; essence of lemon, 3 drachms. Mix 
and moisten grease jspots in silk or cloth well 
with this mixture, and rub till they disappear. 

Banpouine on Fixatrice.—loz. of the seed of 
quinces to be boiled in 3 pints of water till 
reduced one-half; then strain it, and add a few 
drops of any essence to perfume it; keep it in 
wide-mouthed well-corked bottles. 

A Remepy ror Crarrrp Hanps.—Glycerine 
soap, when properly prepared, is a good remedy, 
but the Belmont Glycerine, when properly pre- 
pared (it is entirely devoid of smell), either 
scented or plain, is a far better application when 
rubbed on immediately after washing, or before 
going to bed. 

CoNCENTRATED LremonapE.—Take 1 drachm of 
essence of lemon, and }oz. of citric acid, 241b. 
of sugar, and 1 pint of water. To make the 
syrup, put the sugar into the water when cold, 
and let it boil gradually, then pour it hot on the 
acids. To make the beverage, puta table spoon- 
ful of the lemonade into a tumbler of water. 

Picktep Eees.—Boil eggs very hard, peel 
them, and put them in cold water till very cold, 
have ready a strong pickle of white wine vinegar, 
with a little mace and whole pepper in it; put 
them in while it is quite hot, and stir, that they 
may all look alike; do not cover the pot till they 
are brown. Put them into a jar, and they will 
be ready for the table in 10 or 12 days. 

To Maxe Sranu Brean Ear Lixe New.— 
When bread has been kept so long as to be dry 
and unpalateable, itis only necessary tosteepit in 
water for two or three minutes, and then take it 
out, and let it stand for an hour, for the water to 
penetrate the whole loaf equally. After this, put 
it in a brisk, but not very hot, oven, for about a 
quarter of an hour, and it will come out with all 
the spongeiness, crispness, and flavour of “ new 
bread,” and may be kept accordingly. 

Remepy ror Burns anp Scatps.—'* A Regular 
Practitioner” says that for bad burns and sealds 
the following remedy is almost magical in its 
efficacy :—Mix common kitchen whitening with 
sweet oil, or, if sweet oil is not at hand, with 
water. Plaster the whole of the burn and somo 
inches beyond it, all round, with the above, after 
mixing it to the consistency of common paste, 
and lay it on, an eighth, or rather more, of an 
inch in thickness. It acts like a charm; the 
most agonising pain is in a few minutes stilled. 
Take care to keep the mixture moist by the ap- 
plication, from time to time, of fresh oil or fresh 
water, and at night wrap the whole part affected 
in gutta-percha or flannel, to keep the moisture 
from evaporating. 


Mr. Swrnpurne’s “Poems and Ballads” have 
been again issued, this time by Mr. J. C. Hotten, 
who has also published a capital selection of 
poems, chiefly humorous, by Dr. 0. W. Holmes, 
the ‘* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 


A Lock or Hatr.—Hair is at’ once the most 
delicate and lasting of our materials, and sur- 
vives us like love. It is so light, so gentle, go 
escaping from the idea of death, that with the 
lock of hair belonging to a child or friend, we 
may almost look up to heaven, and compare 
notes with the angelic nature; may almost say, 
‘‘Thave a piece of thee here, not unworthy of 
thy being now.”—Leiyh Hunt. 


An INTELLIGIBLE _Hint.—A plain spoken 
Western preacher delivered the following from 
his desk: ‘‘I would announce to the congre- 
gation that, probably by mistake, there was left 
at this meeting-house this morning & small 
cotton umbrella, much damaged by time and 
wear, and exceedingly pale in colour; in place 
whereof Was taken aq very large silk umbrella, 
and of great beauty. Blunders of this sort, 
brethren .hiid ; sisters; are aéiting # little tod 
ebmmon;" : 
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[Duc. 8, 1866. 


fhe Altar of Fashion, 


WHAT IS WORN IN Paris, WHAT WE WEAR 
IN Lonpon, aND WHat WE OuGHT TO 
WEAR. 

Ww purpose this week giving a few 

details of useful and somewhat simple 

dress trimmings. First, for stuff dresses, which 
are very frequently made with one side of 
each seam bound with black ribbon, showing 
an inch deep on the face, and stitched with 
white or coloured silk by the sewing machine. 
If the dress is coloured and the ribbon black, 
or a darker shade of the same colour, the sew- 
ing silk will match the skirt ; but if the skirt 
is black, white or any colour can be employed, 
unless black is preferred. The bound seam 
is made to button over the other with real 
button holes cut very wide, and sewn 
with silk corresponding to that employed 
for the binding. The buttons used are as 
Jarge as a halt-crown piece, rather flat, and 
correspond with the rest of the trimming. 
The most inexpensive way of making these is 
to purchase shanks, and a small quantity of 
black or coloured silk, and cover them. The 
body and sleeves worn with such a skirt 
should be tight, plain, very nicely fitted and 
short-waisted, completed with a broad band 
or ribbon and a massive buckle. The front 
of the bodice will button like the seams. The 
cufls must be trimmed to correspond, and also 
the epaulettes ; or instead of epaulettes, the 
shoulder seam may be passed one side over 
the other, and buttoned down like the skirt. 
Another pretty and not costly trimming for a 
woollen material, is inch or inch and a half 
wide velvet, with clusters of common skirt 
buttons sewn into diamonds of four, and 
placed at intervals. A band of the same sort 
1s laid round the hem, and the body garnished 
in the same style. A trimming that is very 
effective is particularly happily placed on fine 
dove-coloured linsey. It 1s composed of very 
narrow braid, three stripes of which were 
placed together with a zigzagof braid on either 
side of this, which went down the wide back- 
breadth. ‘[hese stripes were rounded off at 
the bottom so as to unite ; rounded off again 
at the outsides, and carried all round the hem 
of the dress in front. It will be a garniture 
used on various other materials with very 
good effect. Sunilar trimmings to these may 
be very well used for gros grains for ordinary 
wear where simplicity 1s desired. 

But for the manufactures of Lyons and 
Italy, bands of the same material and of satin, 
as we have already said, are most used. A 
pale blue dinner dress in rich gros grata, 
lavouring this style, was entirely ornamented 
with cross-cut pieces of white satin. The 
hem, three inches deep, was of satin. A 
tunic, described Ly three wide cross-cut 
bands, commenced on the hip with a pearl 
ornament, and swept round the skirt to within 
four inches of the ground. Above this, spring 
ing from the same ornament, three distinct 
bands of white satin described a smaller curve, 
at a distance of four or five inches above the 
lower trimming. In front, the skirt buttoned 
together, slanting across the centre breadth. 
The join was bound with white satin, and the 
large button-holes stitched with white Tay- 
lor’s twist. The fastenings were pearl orna- 
ments. The low body was cut decolletee, edged 
with three bands of white satin. The body 
above, covered with folds of white tulle, 
dotted with pearl ornaments, and the sleeves 
of blonde bullionee. The waist was orna- 
mented with a pearl girdle. Over the 
chignon a net of strips of inch wide pale blue 
velyet was held together with pearl lattice 
work, and a spray of pearl was arranged on 
one side of the dark hair, which was grouped 
over the forehead rather high up, in a style 
calculated to set off an oval countenance. he 
earrings were long and of pearl. he collier 
had a very narrow pale blue velvet founda- 
tion, dotted with seed pearls, and whence 
depended festoons of seed pearl interlaced, 
aud falling about four inches deep, each ending 
ma very large pearl. 

Another dmnuer dress was rich black gros 
grain, with long bands of amber satin, eaged 
with a doubie piping of black and amber, 
placed at intervals down the skirt. Each of 
these ended in a bunch of amber bows ar- 
ranged in a circle, and resembling the petals 
of flowers, with a jet ornament in the centre. 
Below the flower a drapery like a folded hand- 
kerchief, with two long pointed ends of black 
satin, lined with amber sain, flowed upon 
the skirt with a good eitie. Lhe body was 
decotletee, With vevers turnea hack in front and 
back, lined with amber, the body being but- 
toned toyether back and front with amber 
buttons, The sleeves were tuned with 
corner-shaped evers on the shoulders. The 
white blond derthe was studded with jet orna- 
ments. The necklace, earrings, and a coronet 
were of the fashionable imitations of amber, 
mingled with black velvet and lace. 

du is rater Curious that at the present 
moment an l.uitation amber, formed of clear, 
deep-coloured beads, not the real article, is 
in favour. Amber itself would not look well 
beside its glittering Counterfeit, It is the 
same in respect to jet; the genuine substance 
is dull and heavy compared. to the article now 


worn, which is glittering, cut and set in minute 
pieces, and in light and elegant shapes, It is 
quite as expensive. 

It may be as well for us to explain, for the 
benefit of any uninitiated readers, what the 
decolletee bodice, so often mentioned, really 
is. It is one cut like the well-known corslets, 
but without any points, or like a very low 
riding corset, passing beneath the arms and 
dipping towards the centre, back, and front. 
It ends at the waist with a band, unless cut in 
one with the skirt, a la princesse, or duchesse. 
Under and above this another body with 
sleeves is worn; when the dress is low, the 
under-body is covered with lace or blond, and 
becomes a Jerthe. If the skirt is made with a 
tunic, the decolletee bodice corresponds with 
it, and both are often of a different colour 
from the dress worn underneath, and which 
may really be a second and separate garment, 
or only contrived to’ appear as such. 
Kpaulettes or braces are generally added to 
the decolletee bodice. 

Bonnets at the present moment vary so ex- 
cessively, that it is impossible to say that 
either this or that shape is la mode. But the 
tendency is still the same, and chapeausx are but 
little ornaments perched on the top of the 
head, displaying as much hair as possible be- 
hind, and with or without ears. The square 
shapes are no longer distingué, but they are 
very general, and will be ‘much worn by the 
middle classes. We are glad, however, to see 
a move that seems to tend towards the return 
of the bonnet into use, by the introduction of a 
form that savours somewhat of the original 
shape, and covers the head a little better. A 
bonnet is certainly a modest-looking appendage 
that admirably becomes the soft, gentle ex- 
pression of our English ladies’ countenances, 
and is far more suitable, as well as comfort- 
able, for every rank of life than the funny 
little towpets we are now all of us wearing, and 
which are no bigger than a cabbage-leaf tied 
down with a long straw, and suitable no- 
where but in a handsome and dashing 
carriage. How we shall manage during the 
inclement winter we may reasonably expect, 
and what we may suffer, none of the masculine 
sex, except, indeed, he had been educated at 
that excellent seminary, Christ’s Hospital, 
Newgate-street (and which, were it a girls’ 
school, would now be even in advance of us 
in fashionable deficiency), may know or guess. 
But it will certainly be a good season for any 
emperic who likes to patent a specific for 
acute neuralgia and chronic toothache, for 
tic doloreux, deafness, inflamed gums, influ- 
enzas, and mumps—so long, indeed, as he 
does not patent a bonnet; for let us suffer 
what we may, even to hair turned grey with 
pain, and teeth decayed from rheumatism— 
become false both within and without—but 
it will be seen that we shall keep in the fashion 
with faithful persistency. Such is the courage, 
the constancy, the heroic martyrdom, of 
woman, 


A Gossip Amangst the hadies 
Ahout Shopping. 
DESCRIBING ALL THE NoVELTIES IN Dress, JEWEL- 


LERY, PERFUMERY, CARDEAUX, Games, Furnt- 
TURE, Domxstic INvENTIONS, Patents, ce. 


(By THE LATE SpecrAL COMMISSIONER TO THE ‘‘ QUEEN.”). 


f aes winter is now fairly closing in upon 

us, and anything which affords amuse- 
ment during its long evenings, and which 
promises to make home attractive and its 
inhabitants merry, will be hailed with delight. 
We need no apology, therefore, for detailing 
the new games of the season. At the present 
moment we shall confine ourselves to some 
which we have seen at} Messrs. Parkins and 
Gotto’s establishment in Oxtford-street, with a 
promise to look out further novelties of the 
same kind as opportunity offers. A game called 
“ Faces” has been brought out, which is sure to 
afford plenty of mirthand amusement wherever 
it goes. The “properties” of the game arestowed 
away in a neat mahogany box, whence, in the 
first place, a number of good-sized blank faces, 
adorned with hair only, are dealt round to the 
players. Then from a bag come a number of 
eyes, noses, and mouths, each separate, and 
portioned to the players hap-hazard. The fun 
consists in placing eyes, nose, and mouth, all 
odd and unsuited to one another, on the vari- 
ous faces. 

Floral Loto is an amusement of a totally 
different character. The cards instead of bear- 
ing numbers, as in the well-known game, are 
ornamented with flowers, and the corresponding 
tickets bear the name and attributed sentiment 
of the flower. Those who know the names of the 
greatest number of flowers will win the game 
first, and for the instruction of less informed 
players a key is added. The cards are got 
up in a very superior manner, the flowers 
prettily executed in their natural colours, and 
surrounded by golden borders. Table croquet, 
contrived go that the hoops through which the 
balls must pass are hooked securely to the 
tablecloth, and cannct be thrown down, is an 
introduction for the winter season. An old 
cloth will serve for this, or one may be pur- 
chased with the toys. A new geographical 
game is played with a set of maps on cards, 


one of which is placed before each player. 
Theclealer passes round the names of cities and 
towns. Each takes his turn to call a name, 
and he who owns the country claims it, and 
places it on his map. Whoever covers his 
map first wins the game. “The Queen” 
is a game which may be indulged in by 
those who object to ordinary cards. It is 
very prettily got up, and consists of a 
pack of cards, the chief of which represents 
Queen Victoria ; four cards, bearing the in- 
signia of the Royal arms, are the honours. 
Four bishops’ mitres and four Prince of Wales’ 
feathers represent court cards. Each of these 
has its suite, distinguished, in place of pips, 
by stars, mitres, and Prince’s feathers, and 
valued according to the number on each card. 
Crescente, though not quite so new, is a po- 
pular and very good game. It is a sort of 
bagatelle, and requires skill. It is played 
with ivory balls; and a frame that can be 
placed on any dining-room or drawing-room 
table is all the paraphernalia needed, besides 
acue. A miniature billiard-table, convertible 
into.a writing-table, has been made for the 
season, with a view to economising space. 

Acurious cup and ball must not escape ourno- 
tice. It is of a fullsize, and made inivory. Be- 
sides the ordinary trial of skill required to 
catch the ball in the cup or on the point, a 
pedestal top can be adjusted, and on this the 
ball can only be caught on one side, and itis a 
more difficult achievement then that of secur- 
ingit on the point. This removed, an ivory cres- 
cent is affixed, to trap the ball within which 
horned semicircle no little dexterity is needed. 

Before quitting this establishment, we will 
mention some other miscellaneous articles 
that may interest our readers. Some new 
ornamental and cheap ham papers are novel- 
ties ; they are printed in various colours, and 
in gold and silver, and have a pretty effect 
when twisted up. Some handsome, inexpen- 
sive lap shades are made in enamelled papers 
with a variety of new devices, amongst which 
a Prince of Wales’ feather in gold is one of 
the showiest. An improvement in book plates 
has come out at last. It is a frame and cover 
of varnished wood, that is compact and strong, 
and, of course, more durable and superior than 
the old millboard cover. Sealskin muff bags, 
the bag concealed from sight, and the clasp 
covered with sealskin, seem uncommon, most 
of the muff bags having ormulu clasps on the 
top or in front of the muff. A machine for 
threading needles, which can be used by the 
aged, the near-sighted, and the blind, is a 
handy little invention. In all previous needle- 
threaders it has been necessary to place the 
eye of the needle in the right direction. The 
present contrivance finds the eye, and it is only 
necessary to drop the needle in just as it comes 
to hand. <A new card - case is introduced, 
which opens lengthwise, like a note-book, and 
within the cover each card is separately fixed, 
ready for the hand. These are made in plain 
ivory, tortoiseshell, and mother-o’-pearl. Seal- 
skin purses of the long, old-fashioned shape, 
are just now quite Za mode. The rings and 
tassel are dead gilt. A curious invention is a 
gentleman’s pocket-book, with a small con- 
cealed hook placed in the side, so that when 
the volume is pocketed, by a slight pressure 
given at the same moment, the hook catches 
fast to the lining of the coat, and the wearer 
cannot be very easily, certainly not uncon- 
sciously, robbed of it. 

CARTES DE VisitE.—Books with tinted 
frames around the pictures are new, and also 
some with narrow-coloured mats edging the 
mounting. Some are made up with oxidized 
metal edges, and others are bound with the 
long leaves reversed, the two cartes standing 
one above the other when the volume is open, 
and the back of the binding adjusted length- 
ways. Enamelled clasps, and covers with 
medallions of variously-coloured leathers, look- 
ing like enamels, are novel and handsome. 


From games, we must pass away to that 
ever-abundant topic, Dress, and detail a few 
seasonable articles we have met with at 
Messrs. Grant and Gask’s, in Oxford-street. 
One of their prettiest designs in dresses is a 
black gros grain princesse dress (that is, body 
and skirt formed In one, without a join), 
trimmed with narrow straw. The design is 
Greek, three straight straw bands passing 
down every seam, and forming two Greek key 
designs on the hem, one turned each way. 
Bands of trimming ornament the back 
breadth, and form the key twice again on 
the box-pleat just below the back of the waist. 
The same device appears on the shoulders 
and cuffs. A mauve grosgrain is trimmed in 
the style cf a peplum, but much deeper. The 
first vandyxe in front is short, that over the 
hip much elongated, and the last sweeps like 
an oval to the very hem behind. The pattern 
is made by a cross-cut band of the same mate- 
rial as the dress doubly piped with white and 
black satin; a single band is laid on the hem. 
The body is decolletee, with a narrower band 
of the same, and then rises round the neck, 
where it is finished with a Honiton lace collar. 
A very neat short dress, made of a French 
woollen material, closely sprinkled with an 
amber satin roche pattern, is bound round the 
hem of the petticoat with black ribbon stitched 
with amber, from which little straps of black 


ribbon, rising on the skirt at intervals, are 
secured by black and amber buttons. The 
tunic had every seam formed with black 
ribbon, and buttoned together with black and 
amber buttons. Several long dresses in rep, 
linsey, &c., were trimmed ina similar manner, 
and others in a few new and effective styles, 
which space prevents our detailing, 

A new opera cloak is very prettily cut, re- 
sembling in its flow a full circular ; the top is 
slightly sloped to the centre of the back, a 
medallion of variegated cord, and ends with 
tassels falling behind. <A revers like a berthe 
is placed round the neck, and the front 
fastened with a cord and tassels. In conse- 
quence of the shape and ornaments, the cloak 
can be worn low on the shoulders, half high, 
or close round the neck, with equal effect. 
The material of which this one is composed is 
scarlet Paisley, with arich shaw] stripe in silk. 
Others in plain cashmere are ornamented 
round the throat and down the front with a 
new garniture of great warmth ; itis a French 
material not easily described, white, coloured, 
or striped. Perhaps it most nearly resembles 
lambskinnot curled, or a knitting in Berlin 
wool with the ends left long, and cut like 
plush. It promises to secure the throat and 
chest from cold very effectually. A velvet 
cloak in a new shape is cut behind exactly 
like a loose short jacket, the ends vandyked 
and edged with jet ornaments, and_ the inter- 
stices filled with pleated gros grain; but in 
front fit forms two long scarf ends. These 
ends descend almost to the hem of the dtess, 
and are vandyked and trimmed like the back. 
The epaulettes and cuffs of the sleeves are 
vandyked and ornamented with pleated gros 
grain. 


Bonnets are one of the most perplexed toi- 
lette questions of the day. Almost every 
leading milliner has some special form of her 
own. ‘There is one good obtainable from this 
—every lady can suit her own peculiar style. 
It is our part to describe all the variations we 
see. Madame Alexandrine, of Old Bond- 
street, has placed before us several which 
we can only describe as helmet-shaped, whilst 
some approach towards the Empire, but yet 
essentially differ from them. ‘The helmet- 
shape is a well-preserved, smooth oval, sloping 
from the front, rather low over the chignon 
behind, where a strap, shaped to the curve of 
the bonnet and placed quite flat, is designed 
in lieu of a curtain, A very rich mazarine 
blue velvet bonnet of this shape was simply 
trimmed with a wreath of tine real jet, in 
coral-like sprays, placed round the edge and 
thrice across the top, with a bandeau of velvet, 
and was relieved by a jet spray on one side. 
A pink terry velvet of the same mode had 
only a wreath of plaited pink terry carried 
round the edge, and a small tuft of marabout 
feathers on one side. 

A black velvet bonnet of the Empire-like 
shape had no trimming save a round of real 
black lace, gathered together by a jet ornament 
placed on the top. The real lace strings and 
narrow scarlet velvet ties were secured by jet 
star ornaments. The cap, a plesee band of 
scarlet velvet, bore on one side a sprig of 
scarlet velvet mulberries and a few dead green 
leaves. A similar sprig of berries was coquet- 
tishly placed below the left ear and a little 
above the chin. ‘All these bonnets had ears. 


Tur “ Singing Pilgrim” is the absurd title of 
a new book of sacred songs for the Sabbath- 
school, church, and family, prepared by Philip 
Phillips, of New York. ‘The selection of words 
aud the music are said to be excellent. 


Frowrers, IN THE CemETERY.—A cemetery is 
most certainly the right place for a profusion of 
flowers. Of all out-door monumental decora- 
tion these are by far most beautiful and approp- 
riate. Those who have money to spend upon the 
last habitation of their friends and relations, 
and who piously desire to show their love and 
sorrow by some sort of outward sign, will act 
more wisely in paying some annual fee to the 
cemetery gardener to keep churchyard flower 
beds trim and pretty, than in laying out a vast 
amount of money among stonemasons on pon- 
derous monuments. 


Fasuron v. Heattu.—One great error in dress, 
says Dr. Wheeler, still reigns paramount. To 
its prevalence may be attributed a large propor- 
tion of infant morality arising from cold; to its 
observance may be traced thousands of weakened 
constitutions in survivors from attacks of inflam- 
mation of the chest and lungs. I allude to the 
habit of cutting the bodices of infants’ dresses 
low in the neck, and tying up_the sleeves with 
ribbons. How long will English mothers, for 
the display of half a yard of paltry finery, ora 
string of coral beads, continue to expose the most 
vulnerable point of their infants organism to 
the shafts of our dire enemy—consumption? If 
it be necessary for the chest and lungs of 
adults to be protected by well-fitting and warmly- 
lined garments, for what motive are those 
susceptible regions 1n infant’s left bare? The 
only reason assigned for such cruelty is, that ‘it 
looks pretty.” The delight which a young 
mother takes in seeing her darling bedecked in 
gay ribbons and beads blinds her to the danger. 
Let it be remembered, however, that the mor- 
tality of young babies is nearly double in winter 
to what it is in summer, and that a mother 
brings winter to her offspring at all seasons of 
the year by exposing the mechanism of life to 
every variation of temperature. 
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COURT. 


Tu Queen, accompanied by her Royal High- 
ness Princess Beatrice, went out in the grounds 
of Windsor Castle on Monday morning. 


Her Majesty, following the precedent given by 
her predecessors William III. and George III., 
and in gracious remembrance of the place of her 
birth and education, has subscribed the sum of 
‘£200 to the building fund of the new parish 
church of Kensington. 

Her Majesty the Queen and Reyal Family will 
pay a mournful visit to the Prince Consort’s 
Mausoleum in Frogmore Gardens on the 14th 
inst., being the fifth anniversary of. the death of 
the Prince. On the following Thursday the 
Queen and Royal Family will take their departure 
for Osborne, where they will reside until February 
next. 

Tretr Royal Highnesses Prince and Princess 
Christian will accompany her Majesty to Osborne, 
and return to Frogmore Lodge in January next, 
where they jwill take up their abode until the 
return of Her Majesty to Windsor Castle. 

THE Queen, it is announced, will confer the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. Alderman Phillips, 
the late Lord Mayor. 

Tue Queen, accompanied by their Royal 
Highnesses Prince and Princess Christian and 
Princess Louise, drove out in a carriage and four 
on Monday. 

Her Majesty, with their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Christian and the Princess of Teck, 
drove out on Tuesday morning; Princess Beatrice 
also went out. 

His Royal Highness Prince Henry, second son 
of their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia, and grandson of the Queen, 
has arrived on a visit to Her Majesty, and will 
remain in England with the Queen for the 
winter. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
attended by Lieutenant Haigh, and his Royal 
Highness Prince Teck, left Sandringham on 
Monday morning from a visit to the Princess 
of Wales. Their Royal Highnesses drove to 
Wolferton Station, and proceeded to town by the 
11 o’clock train. . 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 
attended by Lieutenant Haigh, arrived at 
Windsor Castle on Monday. 

His Serene Highness and her Royal Highness 
the Prince and Princess of Teck arrived and 
dined with the Queen and the Royal Family on 
Monday. Her Majesty’s private band played in 
the drawing-room after dinner before the Royal 
Family, where the Ladies and Gentlemen in 
Waiting had the honour of joining the Royal 
Family. The Dean of Windsor and the Hon. 
Mrs. Wellesley were honoured with invitations. 
The band played the following selections of 
music under the direction of Mr. G. Anderson :-— 


Overture, ‘‘ Les Chaperons Blances”... Auber. 
Selection, ‘‘ Faust”’........0......--+--. Gounod, 
Coro, ‘‘ It Crociato”............-...--. Meyerbeer. 
Airs de Ballet, ‘‘ Stradella”............ Flotow. 
Selection, ‘‘ Athalie”.................. Mendelssohn 
Marsch .....0.%45- .» Kuhner 


On Saturday, the birthday of the Princess of 
Wales was celebrated on the Sandrigham estate 
with treats for the school children of the schools 
on the property, while a bonfire was also lighted 
on Balaclava-hill. Great preparations have been 
made for the reception of the Prince of Wales at 
Oakley Park, Sutfolk, on the occasion of his 
forthcoming visit to Sir HE. C. Kerrison,‘M.P. 


Tue Prince will arrive at the Diss station of 
the Great Eastern Railway on Monday, the 10th 
inst., and will proceed at once to Oakley Park. 
A bonfire will be lighted on a neighbouring heath, 
and beyond theheath the passage will be through 
an avenue lined with torch-bearers. 


The tenantry and a large number of the in- 
habitants will be invited to Oakley Park to witness 
the departure of the Royal party at the conclusion 
of the visit, which will extend over two or three 
days, and on the same evening the tenantry in- 
vited by Sir E. C. Kerrison will dine together at 
Kye, in celebration of the occasion. Treats will 
also be given to the cottagers and school 
children. 


On Saturday last the birthday of her Royal 
Highness the Princess of Wales was celebrated at 
Windsor by the ringing of the bells of St. 
George’s Chapel and St. John’s Church from 
early morn and at intervals throughout the day. 
At one o'clock a Royal salute was fired in the 
Long Walk from the corporation ordnance by the 
town bombardier; and at the same time similar 
salutes were fired from the Royal Adelaide frigate 
on Virginia Water and at Fort Belvedere. Most 
of the houses in the principal streets were decked 
with banners of various hues having the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers and other devices. 


Tue Queen, Prince and Princess Christian, 
Princess Louise, and the Princess Beatrice, and 
the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 
Divine service in the private chapel on Sunday 
morning. The Rev. E. M. Goulbourn, chaplain 
in ordinary to the Queen officiated. 


His Royal Highness Prince Henry of Prussia 
arrived at Windsor Castle on Sunday evening, 
attended by Captain von Schroetter. 


Prince Curistran went out shooting on Monday 
morning, attended by the Hon. Mortimer Sac. 
ville West. Lord Crofton and Colonel Loya 
Lindsay had the honour of accompanying his 
Royal Highness, 


FASHIONABLE. 


Lorp and Lady Londesborough will receive a 
distinguished party next week at Grimston, near 
Tadcaster. 


Tne King of the Belgians has consented to be 
godfather to the infant daughter of Lord and 
Lady Bury. 

THE Marquis and Marchioness of Hastings en- 
tained during the past week the Duke and Duchess 
of Newcastle, the Earl and Countess of Winchil- 
sea and Lady Constance Finch-Hatton, Viscount 
and Lady Constance Marsham, Lord and Lady 
Rendlesham, Miss. Heneage, Lords Alexander 
and Berkeley Paget, Sir Frederick Johnstone, 
Mr. Henry Savile, Hon. Oliver Montague, &e. 

VIScoUNTESS JOCELYN and the Hon. Miss Joce- 
lyn, accompanied by the Ladies Florence and 
Adine Cowper, have arrived at Cannes, where 
they intend to pass the winter. 

Vicz-Apminau the Earl of Lauderdale, K.C.B., 
has been appointed First and Principal Aide-de- 
Camp to the Queen, in the place of Admiral Sir 
William Parker, G.C.B., deceased. 

Ture Duke of Edinburgh last week laid the 
foundation-stone of the Smalley wing of the 
Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum. 

Prince and Princess Christian are expected to 
pay a visit to the Karl and Countess of Derby at 
Knowsley during the present month. 

Ture Hon. William Egerton, M.P., met with 
an accident on Saturday, while out with the 
Cheshire hounds, when his collar-bone was 
broken. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Wellington enter- 
tained a select party at Strathfieldsaye last week. 


ARRIVALS. 

Lavy Augusta Paulett has arrived at Thomas’s 
Hotel, Berkeley-square. 

Tre Duke and Duchess of Sutherland passed 
through town on Saturday, on a visit to the 
Queen at Windsor Castle, from Trentham, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Tur Earl of Clonmell has arrived in London, 
from Paris. 

Tyr Countess of Airlie has arrived at Thomas’s 
Hotel, Berkeley-square, from Scotland. 

Mr. and Lady Isabella Stewart have arrived 
at 42, Upper Grosvenor-street, from Ards, county 
Donegal. 

Tur Countess Cowper and Lady Amabel 
Cowper arrived at Panshanger, near Hertford, 
on Saturday, from visiting the Duke of Devon- 
shire, at Chatsworth. 

His Excellency the Prussian Ambassador and 
the Countess Bernstorff and family arrived at the 
Prussian Embassy, on Carlton House-terrace, on 
Saturday, from St. Leonards. 


DEPARTURES. 

Viscount and Baron de Borelli have left the 
Clarendon Hotel for Paris. ° 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe have 
left the Clarendon Hotel for Floors Castle. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of Manchester have 
left town for Chatsworth, on a visit to the Duke 
of Devonshire. 

Lorp John Hay left town on Monday, on a 
visit to the Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 

Caprarn and Mrs. Chatfield have left Thomas's 
Hotel, Berkeley-square. 

Tur Earl Cowper and the Hon. H. Cowper, 
M.P., left town on Saturday for Panshanger, 
Herts. 


OBITUARY. 


Tur death is announced of Mr. Frechevilie 
Lawson Ballantyne Dykes, Doventy Hall, Cum- 
berland, a descendant of one of the oldest 
familes in that county. 


Tue death is announced of Lady Davenport, 
widow of the late Rear Admiral Sir Salusbury 
Davenport, C.B., who died in 1845. Her lady- 
ship was the daughter of Mr. William Davenport, 
of Bramhall. 


On Tuesday afternoon, to the great gricf of her 
family, the Baroness Ferdinand de Rothschild 
died during her confinement. The baroncss was 
the youngest daughter of Baron Lionel de Roths- 
child, M.P., and was married to her cousin, Baron 
Ferdinand, the second son of Baron Anselm de 
Rothschild, of Vienna. The premature death of 
the young baroness has cast a deep gloom over 
the family. 


APPROACHING MARRIAGES IN 
HIGH LIFE. 


A mannraGE ison the tapis between Miss Lock- 
wood and a nephew of the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Tue marriage of Lieutenant-Colonel Long 
with the Hon. Miss Stanley will be celebrated on 
Tuesday, the 11th inst. 


Tur marriage of John Smetwick, Esq., with 
Miss Emily H. Webb is fixed for the 19th inst. 

A marriage is arranged (says the Kentish 
Gazette) between the Hon. Miss Baillie Cochrane, 
daughter of Mr. Baillie Cochrane, M.P. for 
Honiton, and the Hon. W. West, second son of 
the Earl of Delawarr. Mr. West will inherit 
from his mother (only surviving sister of the 
third Duke of Dorset) the Barony of Buckhurst, 
and the magnificent residence and estate of 
Knole, in Kent. 

A MARRIAGE is arranged to. take place between 
Miss Emilia Gordon-Cumming, youngest daughter 
of the late Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., 
of Altyre and Gordonstown, and Captain 
Sergison, of the 4th Hussars, only son of Mr. 
Warden Sergison, of Cuckfield Park, Sussex. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


Last weex the Lady Adeliza Harvey, sister of 
the present and eldest daughter of the late 
Marquis of Bristol, was married to Viscount 
Dunio, eldest son of the Earl of Clancarty, in the 
parish church of Ickworth, near Bury St. 
Edmund’s, Suffolk, in which parish the Mar- 
quis’s seat is situated. The ceremony was per- 
formed by the Ven. Lord Arthur Harvey and 
the Hon. and Rev. Lord Charles Harvey. 


On Tuesday morning, at Liverpool, Miss Eliza 
Harriet Wray, second daughter of the Rev. Cecil 
Wray, was united in matrimony to the Rey. Allen 
Page Moore, M.A., late sub-warden of St. 
Augustine’s Missionary College, Canterbury. The 
ceremony took place in the Church of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, where the father of the 
bridegroom has officiated as incumbent for many 
years. The altar was vested in a white silk 
frontal, four vases of flowers were upon the super- 
altar and the two Edwardine lights, and in the 
centre a large gilt cross. On either side of the 
legend above the altar, ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,” 
was an illuminated scroll, ‘“‘ Jesus was called to 
the Marriage.” Immediately after entering the 
church the bride, led by her father, walked up 
the body of the church, followed by the brides- 
maids, bridegroom, and groomsmen. The bride 
wore a rich white Moire antique dress, corded 
with white silk, with tulle veil, and a wreath of 
orange blossoms and camellias. A few minutes 
after the bridal party had taken their places the 
surpliced choir of St. Martin’s, consisting of 
twenty-four voices, issued from the vestry, sing- 
ing as a processional the 212th (Marriage) hymn 
from ‘“*Hymns Ancient and Modern,” As the 
bride and bridegroom left the church their path 
was strewn with flowers by children. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


TuE Grand Duke and Grand Duchess of Baden 
have returned to Carlsrnhe, after an excursion in 
Switzerland and the south of France. 


Tne Marquis de Moustier, Minister of Foreign 
pet, has returned to Paris from his country 
seat. 


Prince Merrernicu is about to leave Com- 
pi¢gne for Vienna, where he will only stay for a 
few days. He intends returning in time to com- 
pliment his Majesty on the advent of the coming 
new year. 


Princn Henry of Holland has just had a fall 
from his horse. Without being of extreme 
gravity the injuries which his Royal Highness 
has sustained inspire some mneasiness. 


Proresson Oprouzer, the famous Vienna 
doctor, has left for St. Petersburg to give 
Princess Dagmar the benefit of his medical 
advice. 


Tue Empress of Russia will spend a portion 
of the winter at Nice. 

THe Grand Duchess of Leuchtenberg has 
arrived at Florence, where she is expected to 
pass the winter season at the Demidoff Villa. 
Princess Mary, her daughter, will not accompany 
he Imperial Highness, but remain at St. Peters- 

urg. 


Count Praren, the Hanoverian Minister at 
the Hague, has presented to the King the letters 
of his Sovereign putting an end to his mission; 
but it is stated that he will continue to represent, 
in a semi-official manner, the person of the ex- 
King of Hanover at the Court of Holland. 


Tur King of Prussia had decided that the 
Prince Royal should take up his residence in the 
palace of the King of Hanover, hold court there, 
and give fétes, in the hope of conciliating the 
inhabitants. But the Prince has just intimated 
to King William that such a course will be im- 
possible, as his wife, the Princess Royal of 
England, formally refused to occupy a palace of 
which her mother’s cousin had been forcibly dis- 
possessed. 

M. Enpan, the correspondent of the Temps, 
writing from Florence, states that the great 
question of the day, even to the exclusion of the 
Papal question, is that of the marriage of the 
young Italian Princes. It is almost settled that 
Prince Umberto is to marry the niece of the 
Duke of Modena. She is said to have a fortune 
of 5,000,0007. The marriage of Prince Amadeo 
is a2 unusual one, and is producing a great 
sensation. He is to marry the young Princess 
de la Cisterna. She will have a fortune of 40,0002. 
a year, 

M. Von per Heypt, Prussian Minister of 
Finance, has completely recovered from the in- 
disposition which had seized him when leaving 
the Chamber on November 28. An application 
of cupping-glasses 1s said to have afforded him 
great relief. 

Kine: Vieron Emmanvet has left Florence to 
shoot in the neighbourhood of Sienna. The 
Princes Amadeus and Eugéne de Carignan have 
also left the capital for Turin. 


Dsemin Pasna, Ambassador from the Porte to 
France, has arrived in Paris. He is accompanied 
by M. Schefer, interpreter to the Emperor for the 
Oriental languages, who, according to custom, 
went to Marseilles to receive his Excellency. 


A Fawiny Mreetin¢.—The Upsal Journal (Swe- 
den) says:—‘ Three sisters met at a wedding a 
few days since in one of our villages; their united 
ages amounted to 248 years, and they had not 
seen each other since they were married. The 
eldest was 84, the second 83, and the youngest 

They had all been widows for 25 years. 
They had not met on account of the distances at 
which they lived from each other. One. was 
settled in Upland, another in Northern Bothnia, 
and the third in Shonen; but the grandson of 
one being about to be married, they resolved to 
8ee@ one another once more before they died.” 


LINES FOR A PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUM. 


Tury’RE the friends I’ve loved and tried 
In other happy days, 
Who, placed together side by side, 
Bound in one clasp, by love allied, 
Now meet affection’s gaze. 


Some I scarce hope again to see, 
And more are fat away ; 

But with this book upon my knee, 

They almost seem to speak to me, 
And gather here to day. 


Time may pass on, and I behold 
Their real forms no more, : 
But Fancy never will picture them old, 
Nor Friendship nor Memory e’er grow cold; 
Tl think of them as of yore. 


* Nor do I need the painter’s art 
To recall each well-known face ; 
From the mystic chambers of the heart 
The tenant friends will ne’er depart ; 
No stranger take their place. 


No stranger’s face or form shall share 
Their places even here— 
I would not seek for the gay or fair 
To fill a page—for only there 
I'll place the loved, the dear. 


’Tis pleasing—yet how sadly sweet 
To turn the pages o’er, * 

And in each one we turn to meet 

A friendly face, a smile to greet 
We've seen and shared before. 


For each brings back to us some token 
Of days, of scenes gone by ; 
Of words that Youth and Hope had spoken; 
And the seal that binds the past is broken 
When the Album meets the eye. 


Many Crossrs.—The following appears in the 
Auburn Stars and Stripes among the births :— 
“At Auburn, on Tuesday, the 15th Nov., the 
wife of Thomas Cross, of a daughter.” We will 
not vouch for the truth of the following, though 
our informant says he has come straight from 
Auburn. He says, that this being the 17th time 
that Mrs. Cross has made her husband a happy 
father, Mr. Cross on this occasion said, ‘* Amelia 
Jane’’—Mrs. Cross’s Christian name is Amelia 
Jane— this is not likely to be borne!” “But 
it is born, my dear,” said his wife meekly. 
* Don’t get angry, my love; we have all our little 
crosses to bear.” Mr. Thomas Cross groaned in 
bitterness of spirit. ‘‘Amelia Jane, this thing 
has been going on long enough. If you have 
any more little crosses to bear, I shan’t help you 
to support them.” 


Great Events From Smarty Causes.—A. Ber- 
lin correspondent writes :—‘‘Two years ago a 
society was established in Berlin, the members 
of which agreed to preserve all the points of their 
cigars, instead of biting them off and.throwing 
them away. These ends are collected, and then 
sold in large quantities, either for the manufac- 
ture of snuff or for smoking in pipes. The sum 
thus raised is applied to the maintenance and 
education of orphans, and some idea of the extent 
of the society, and the intensity of its affection 
for the weed, may be formed from the fact that 
the cigar ends of two years’ saving have brought 
in a sufficient sum for the maintenance. of 22 
children. 


QUALIFICATIONS RrqurireD IN A GOVERNESS.— 
The following bond jide reply from a “lady” to 
an application for a situation was lately received 
by a governess in Liverpool:—‘‘ Miss W——, 
I received your letter. I want a Governess that 
can make her own bed sweep her room prepare 
the Children for Breakfast & shool to help to sew 
to be industrious and careful to be as one of the 
family willing to do.anything cut bread and butter 
if required I like a hearty cheerful person, no 
puny If you can teach young beginers good Eng- 
lish with a little music & singing, pay your own 
expenses in coming and going for twelve pounds 
per annum, I should like to hear, from you.— 
Yours truly, C. W——.” ) not 


‘Any Porr In A Storm.’—During the late 
flood at Preston, about twenty rats, driven by the 
rising water from their usual hiding places, took 
refuge in a hive full of bees, in.a garden adjoin- 
ing South Meadow-lane.. There had been’ no 
“ eonflict ’’ in the hive, and for several hours the 
‘happy family” principle had been observed by 
its occupants. 


Omninus TRAVELLING IN SWEDEN.—The owners 
of the omnibus lines of Gottenburg, Sweden, 
some time since provided cach of their vehicles 
with a water reservoir, from which the passen- 
gers can quench their thirst. They have extended 
thier courtesy by providing each traveller with a 
newspaper giving the latest intelligence, and 
which can be read while in the omnibus. 


Tur Prince De Ligne possesses a book neither 
written nor printed, which bears the title Liber 
Passioms nostri Jesu Christi, cum characteribus 
nulla materia composita. All the letters are cut 
out of the finest veHum and pasted on blue 
paper, and the reading is as easy as that of the 
best types. ‘Fhe book bears the English arms, 
though it is supposed never to have been in 
England. 


Grear additions are being made to Lord 
Brougham’s chateau at Cannes. <A large hand- 
some drawing-room is to be added. ‘The pretty 
china closet is turned into a sleeping-room ad- 
joining the choice library, so that the venerable 
nobleman will be spared going upstairs. He is 
universally loved at Cannes; always going out 
with a bag of small coin, and returning with it 
empty. i 


Sim Epwin Lanpseer has Just had a very high 
compliment paid to his reputation as an artist 
by Royalty. His celebraied picture of “The 
Polar Bears” is now in the posgessién of Mr. P. 
Coleman, of Stoke Park, near Windsor, who, it 
is understood, purchased this fine work of art 
for about £2,500. Last Saturday, the Queen 
having expressed a wish to see the picture, it 
was removed from the gallery at Stoke, and con- 
veyed carefully to Windsor Castle, whence, after 
it was inspected by the Queen, it was returned 
to its owner. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—WINTER | F- 


DRAMATIC SEASON.—Manager, Mr. Edmund 
Falconer. Every Evening (under permission), will be 
presented a NEW DRAMA, by Edmund Falconer, en- 
titled, ““OONAGH; or, THE LOVERS OF LISNAMONA.” 
The New Scenery by Messrs. Danson and Sons. The 
Music composed and arranged by Mr. W. C. Levey, Di- 
rector and Conductor of Orchestra. The Groupings and 
Dances arranged by Mr. Oscar Byrne. The Performances 
will commence at Seven o'clock precisely, with the Farce 
of ‘‘NO;” after which (to commence at Half-past Seven), 
the NEW DRAMA. Prices of Admission : Private Boxes, 
from 10s. 6d. upwards; Stalls, 7s.; Dress Circle, 5s. 
Second Circle, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 
Gallery, 1s. Doors open at Half-past Six; to commence 
at Seven. LBox-office office open daily from Ten until 
Five. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — Sole 
Lessee an® Manager, Mr. Vining. EVERY BVEN- 
ING, at 7 o’clock, a DRAMA, in Four Acts, founded on 
the Popular Tale by Charles Dickens, Esq., entitled, 
BARNABY RUDGE; adapted to the Stage, and ex- 
ressly for this Theatre, by Messrs. Watts Phillips and 
Vintnes Characters by Mrs. John Wood, Miss Augusta 
Thompson, Mrs. Henry Vining, Mrs. Charles Horsman, 
and Miss Katherine Rodgers; Messrs. 8. Calhaem, F. 
Villiers, J. G. Shore, H. Forrester, Charles Horsman, E. 
Shepherd, H. Mellon, C. H. Fenton, W. R. Robins, Chap- 
man, &c. Act 1. The Mystery: Act 2. The Recognition ; 
Act 3. The Riots; Act 4. Caught at Last. Entirely New 
Scenery by Mr. F. Lloyds, and Music by Mr. Charles Hall. 
The Drama produced under the Stage direction of Mr. 
Vining. To conclude with a favourite FARCE. 


AUST.— Notwithstanding the unparalleled 
success which has attended the production of this 
Play, Mr. CHATTERTON begs to call the attention of 
the Public to the fact that it CAN ONLY BE PER- 
FORMED every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, and 
up to December 13th, in consequence of the immense 
preparation necessary for the production of the Grand 
Christmas Pantomime on Boxing Night (Wednesday), 
Dec. 26. THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


ISS HELEN FAUCIT’S ENGAGEMENT 


will positively terminate on Friday, Dec. 12. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—A new Bur- 
lesquo on the celebrated Play of FAUST, in which 
Mr. G. Vincent will sustain the character of Mephisto- 
pheles ; Miss Farren, Faust; Miss Sheridan, Valentine ; 
Mrs. Cook, Martha; and Mr. Dominick Murray, Mar- 
guerite. The Burlesque will be preceded by the Petite 
Comedy, NO; and Mr. Wilkie Collins’s highly-successful 
Drama, THE FROZEN DEEP. Box-oflfice open from 
Ten till Five. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE.—Sole Lessee 
and Manager, Mr. FECHTER.—LAST NIGHTS of 

THE LONG STRIKE.—EVERY EVENING, at a Quarter 
to Eight, the New Drama, in Four Acts, THE LONG 
STRIKE (written by Dion Boucicault).—Messrs. Emery. 
Widdicomb, Evans, Dalton, Moreland, Reynolds, J. C. 
Cowper, and Miss Henrade. Preceded by BRUTUS AND 


CESAR. Messrs, J. Cowper, Fitzpatrick; and Miss 
Henrade. Conclude with TWEEDLETON’S TAIL 
COAT. 


OLBORN THEATRE.—Boucicault’s great 

Drama of FLYING SCUD received nightly with 

the greatest enthusiasm. Seats may be secured a week 
in advance. 


R. and MRS. GERMAN REED, with MR. 
JOHN PARRY, in their highly successful en- 
tertainment, entitled, ‘‘A YACHTING CRUISE;” to be 
followed by the ‘‘WEDDING BREAKFAST,” by Mr. 
John Parry. Every Evening (except Saturday), at 8; 
Saturday only at 8.—Royal Gallery of Illustration, 14, 
Regent-street. Unreserved Seats, 1s., 28.; Stalls, 3s. ; 
Stall Chairs, 5s. Stalls can now be secured without fee. 
The Gallery has been entirely re-decorated, and is now 
ventilated on an improved system. 


RS. JOHN MACFARREN’S RECITALS 
OF PIANOFORTE and VOCAL MUSIC.”— 
“EVENINGS AT THE PIANOFORTE,” as given re- 
eatedly in St. James’s Hall. Vocalists—Miss Banks, Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Madame Weiss, Madame Gilardoni, 
Miss Palmer, &c.—Applications for Performances in 
London and the Provinces should be addressed, 15, 
Albert-street, Gloucester-gate, N.W. 


RTEMUS WARD.—EGYPTIAN HALL.— 
EVERY EVENING (Saturday excepted) at 8 P.M. 
Doors open at half-past 7. Saturday Afternoon at 3.— 
Owing to the great success of ARTEMUS WARD 
AMONG THE MORMONS, seats should be secured early 
at the Box Office ; at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-strect ; or at Austin’s Ticket Office at St. James’s 
Hall. 


ADAME STODARE, widow of the late 
Colonel Stodare, begs to announce that the 
THEATRE OF MYSTERY, Egyptian Hall, is NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Madame Stodare will have the 
honour to give the ‘“‘ Sphinx,” “‘ Marvel of Mecca,” and 
“ Basket Trick,” assisted by Mr. Firbank Burman (pupil 
of the late Colonel Stodare), in Colonel Stodare’s Royal 
Entertainment of Magic.—Admission, ls. and 2s. ; stalls, 
8s8., which may be secured at the Box-office, Egyptian 
Hall, from ten till five ; and at Mitchell’s Royal Library, 
83, Old Bond-street.—Mr, James Weaver, Manager. 


The hotter Basket. 


Aynire.—You can purchase the floral jewellery we 
named at the Tour de Nesle, in Regent-street, The 
address was accidentally omitted. 

A Younc MoTHER.—We have named some new children’s 
books, suitable for Christmas gifts, in our present 
number. ‘‘ Merry and Wise” will be sure to please a 
boy. 

Vane You have chosen your nom de plume very ap- 
propriately. If nature has given you ‘‘ smooth, soft, 
dark hair, nearly black, and abundant in quantity,” 
pray why are you not contented with it? Dark hair 
has quite as many admirers as light. Poets rave about 
golden tresses, but all men are not pocts. Artists like 
to paint them because they tell better in a picture, and 
are much easier to manage. It is not everyone who can 
get in black hair effectively ; but life is not a picture. 
In all probability, if nature had given you golden locks, 
you would then have sighed for raven. Dark-haired 
people are generally stronger in constitution than 
light ; physiognomists consider a medium—a rather 
dark-brown in hair and eyes—the best colour. Dark 
hair certainly enhances the whiteness of the com- 
plexion, and, if the cheeks are rosy, gives them rich- 
nese. Do aot be so foolish as to use any of the golden 
dyes in vogue. It will soon render your hair harsh and 
stubborn, turn it grey in a little time more, and, 
before long, deprive you of it altogether. 

An ADMIRER is another curious enquirer about hair, 
Wearing false appendages of the kind very often causes 
the real to fall oft, robably because it over-heats the 
head, relaxes the skin, and the hair falls out by the 
roots. If yours comes off much in the morning, do not 
brush it till you have been up for an hour or two; the 
skin is sometimes heated and relaxed in the morning. 
Have the hair regularly cut, frequently washed, and 
moderately pomaded. Brush and tend it fairly, but 
not immoderately. 

Tue LITTLE Girt OF THE FAMILY.—You will find some 
games described in our present number that will suit 
both yourself an yeur elder sisters. Your letter is so 
well-written that wi suspeet amma khows something 
AHout ith | 


E. 8. T.—Our paper has already found its way to Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales. There will be no difficulty in 
your receiving it if you forward your various addresses 
tous when abroad; but your newsagent will get it 
whilst you yet hail from any part of Great Britain. 
Copies of our first number are on their way to 
Australia. 

OuT or Work.—Forward your advertisement with the 
number of stamps named. For insertion the same 
week, it must not be later than Wednesday morning. 

TIRED OF TRYING.—You have chosen a very bad name. 
Never be weary of well-doing ; perseverance is sure to 
conquer. We think, even now, that many of your 
homely little dishes must be very nice, and we should 
not decline to taste them. You are quite right in 
thinking that it is useful and desirable for young ladies 
to know something of cookery. Your awkwardness 
will soon wear off, and you will quickly pass even cross 
old cooky, who mutters now so audibly, ‘Well, I 
never! What is young ladies acomin’ to?” We shall 
give, some useful every-day recipes soon, that you may 
oe independent of her unwilling instruction, and 
when you write next we hope your signature will be 
‘Willing to Try Again,” if it be not, indeed, like 
Czsar’s motto, ‘ Veni, vidi, vici.” 

Evizasetu M. M.—The dust and draught excluder is an 
elastic iping of some soft material, in various widths 
and dark or light colours. It is fastened with glue or 
cement round the apertures of windows and doors, 
and is not visible when they are closed. You would 
want as many yards as your doors and windows 
Measure round. 

Detta.—You (can get gilt picture frames at extremely 
low prices, and that are neat enough in appearance. If 
you forward a directed envelope we will send you an 
address. 

AN InTENDING SUBSCRIBER wishes to know the subject 
of our next illustration. It is rather an unnecessary 
question, seeing that the picture itself will appear as 
soon as our answer ; therefore, we refer an “ Intend- 
ing Subscriber” to our title-page, and thank her, for 
her intentions. 

Harriet Powrer.—Note received. 

Horr DovuGcias.—Thanks for your letter. Anything you 
may send, if suitable, shall be used as opportunity may 
occur. . 

Miss J.—The Editor will be happy to peruse the recipes. 
The conundrums were not quite up to our standard. 

Mrs. R. HamMirton.—Quite correct. 

Mary ANNA PAULL.—Declined with thanks, 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: ‘Can any of your readers 
inform mein what year ‘Lord de Dunstanville’ died, 
and whethermarried, and what age? He was a Cornish 
man, of ‘Tehidy Park,’ somewhere near Penzance, I 
think.” 

ase W. (Regent’s-park)—Shall receive our best atten- 

10n. 

JOANNA ADAM.—We have cleansed ermine in the following 
manner. Fora muff take half a pound of starch, pound 
it to powder, and put it ina large basin or deep pan, 
quite dry ; put the muff in and rub it carefully with the 
starch, till you find it thoroughly cleansed. Then 
shake out the starch and wipe it with, a soft, clean 
cloth. Itis a tedious process. We think our corres- 
pondent would be better satisfied with a furrier’s work. 
The charge for cleaning and lining a muff is about four 
shillings and sixpence. To re-line a muff at home the 
easiest way is to join the silk, and sew it to one of the 
edges the reverse way, then turn the silk in through 
the muff and sew it to the other side, holding 
back the fur with the fingers as the stitches are 
taken. Add a little extra wadding to the stuff- 
ing, if needed. To line a fur collar, stitch the silk, 
just as you observe it in the old lining, to the wadding. 
Then tack it to the fur, on the wrong side, and turn it. 
Round the neck it must be carefully tacked in the same 
Way as you sew on the muff lining. It is a job that 
requires a good deal of patience. 

A CyMERAEGIAN.—Will make enquiry for you. 

Tee. Home, Jun.—Will probably appear next 
week. 

Inpustria.—Kid gloves lined with wash leather, or with 
a kind of plush, are very warm for winter. Something 
of this sort may be procured from Messrs. Swears and 
Wells, Lilliputian warehouse, Regent-street, or of Mr. 
Lodge, Oxford-street. The knitted gauntlets, worn 
over kid gloves, look ladylike, and are very comfortable. 
—Does Industria carry a muff? If not, we recommend 
her doing so, as it is very important to health to keep 
thehands sufficiently warm out of doors. 2. We intend 
TuE Lapy’s Own to offer what is usually required in a 
newspaper—that is plenty of interesting literary food; 
we think that ‘‘ The Work Table” is inappropriate to 
such a design, and must necessarily fill too much space 
to permit us to satisfy readers. Time will show 
whether we have occasion to change our present 
opinion. 

Jui (Dublin) writes to know whether any of our 
readers can inform her whether it is usual at highly- 
respectable boarding schools to punish girls of thirteen 
with the rod, as boys are chastised at public schools. 
We never knew such punishment to be inflicted in our 
school days, cither at the establishments at which we 
were placed, or at those patronised by any of our friends. 
We shall be glad to receive information from any 
of our subscribers. Julie is evidently really in- 
terested in the subject; for, if we are not mistaken, 
we have read a letter of her’s on the subject in a con- 
temporary publication. 

BLaNncHE P.—The habit of sitting throughout the service 
savours a little of irreverence, we think, unless physical 
infirmity, or delicacy of health, render it necessary. We 
cannot see anything ‘‘ fast” in sitting when others 
stand. Probably the change of posture was first 
arranged to give relief from the fatigue of remaining in 
one position foralength of time. Blanche says she should 
be very tired if she had to stand through the psalms. 
She wishes to know our opinion. Je should feel 
cramped and weary were we to remain seated alto- 
gether. Blanche thinks girls look awkward standing, 
and more elegant seated, and that is the reason for the 
growing custom of sitting out the service in church. 
Will she kindly answer one question, Do young ladies 
go to church to display themselves, or to worship the 
Great Being to whom they owe all things? We hope 
the former supposition is the case with buta very few, 
The description given is that of a beautiful gir, 
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TO OUR READERS. 


HE LADY’S OWN PAPER has been go 
favourably received, that, without any 
tinge of egotism, we may fairly assume that 
its advent has supplied a definite want in the 
World of Literature. This inference is further 
strengthened by the fact that we have had sent 
us numerous, and for the most part flattering, 
letters from every part of the country. 

Thus encouraged, we are determined to 
spare no pains to make the publication what 
its title indicates—a really good newspaper 
for ladies, But in these endeavours, we 
would ask the help of our fair readers them- 
selves ; for it isin their power to render us 
tangible and most grateful assistance: Let us 
cite a few illustrations: 


‘ 


Sometimes readers of a new venture find a 
difficulty in obtaining their numbers from the 
booksellers. This there is no necessity for 
whatever,—at any rate in our case ; and we 
hope, therefore, that subscribers will communi- 
cate to us without delay any irregularity in 
their supply. 

Ladies can help us also by sending their 
copies, when read, to friends who may not 
have seen the paper, and seeking to interest 
them in it. 

Again, the present season of the year— 

“With pleasant meetings round the hearth,” 


affords a peculiarly happy opportunity to seck 
new subscribers in ways too various to men- 
tion ; hence there need be no difficulty whatever 
in doubling or even trebling our numbers if 
only the ladies—what can they not do that they 
resolutely ‘set their hands to?—will resolve 
that it shall be done. 

If they will do this, we, on our part, will 
promise to make the journal more increasingly 
worthy of their support. Progress is the 
order of the day ; and we do not mean to lag 
one whit behind the times, This paper shall 
be emphatically and in the best and truest 
sense of the word—Tur Lapy’s Own. 

We. cannot conclude these remarks better 
than by quoting the words of the Rev. 
Brooke HERFORD in his recent sermon on 
the “Importance of Newspaper Reading to 
Women.” He said:—“Let me especially 
urge the reading of the newspaper, as a dis- 
tinct means of self-culture, upon women. 
Women, in their quiet household life, may go 
on for weeks hardly hearing a word of what 
is passing in the great world outside, and 
the little that they do hear conveying no 
living meaning to them. I think this is a 
great evil. It not only narrows the range of 
woman's life, but she loses a great deal of 
happiness which would come of intellectual 
companionship, and community of interest 
with men, with a brother, a father, or a 
husband. I would have every woman read 
the newspaper for herself, not merely for 
half-an-hour’s amusement, but with the defi- 
nite object of escaping the natural danger of 
her quiet home life, and keeping an open eye 
and an understanding mind for the passing 
history of nations, and the great interests 


which are stirring the heart of the world.” 
fatten SS aaa i Saaeger 


DRESS AND DRESS WEARERS. 


MONG the many would-be facetious 

A remarks that certain men who do not, 

or pretend they do not, know better, are in the 
habit of making to the disparagement of the 
fair sex, few are more common than allusions 
to that love of dress to which most women 
who know the power of beauty enhanced by 
good taste, will frankly own. Thus you hear 
young Captain VerIsopat—who wears his lon g 
“ wing” whiskers as though they were a scrious 
responsibility never to be too much consi- 
dered, who admires himself and his tailor’s 
cut far too much to fall in love with any one 
or anything else, and who spends on the whims 
of his useless life far more per year than would 
maintain a wife and family in comfort— 
drawling out that “mawwidge is such a haw- 
wid boah: girls are so awfully extravagant in 
their dress, that weally I can’t afford to become 
a BENEDICT at present, old fellah”—and so 
forth. Wiser men than empty-headed ADONISES 
of this class must have their little witticism 
too, at luckless woman’s expense —quite for- 
eetful of the fact that if their own wives 
and daughters took, as the saying is, “no 
pride” in personal appearance, they, the 
cavillers aforesaid, would be the first to 
take notice of and censure such folly and 
neglect. ALPHONSE Karr, the eminent 
French writer, in a paragraph which we do 
not hesitate to say is no better than a bit of 
ill-natured scandal, thus satirises woman’s— 
when it is kept within due bounds—very 
commendable desire to look as well as is pos- 
sible to her. We know in some instances he 
may be perfectly right, of course. But, to lay 
down, as he does, one sweeping clause, where- 
withal to catch the whole sex as in one cast 
net of reproach, is monstrously unfair, and 
exceptionally, we hope in the case of a French- 
man, ungallant. These are his words :—“ [Ip 
a woman’s life, everything leads to a new 
dress. Everything ends with a new dress. 
Every circumstance is marked by a new 
dress; and the dress is always the most 
important point. A girl is going to be mar- 
ried—a dress. A relation dies ; the grief of 
the ladies is violent; but it is soon checked, 
for the mourning has to be thought of, and 
comes in as a sort of crape consolation !” It 
did not, perhaps, occur to this sarcastic author 
that the pith of his satire wil] apply almost as 
fairly to his oWWt Bex, a8 to the ladies whéni he 


thus assails. Granted that a woman may 
dress well enough for her station, and, if she 
has good taste, still dress with economy; 
granted that an overweening love of dress 
leads too many ladies into extravagancies 
highly censurable, and which tax their hus- 
bands’ and fathers’ purse-strings far too 
heavily—What then? A woman who, in 
compliance with her station in life, tries to 
dress well and appropriately, ought not always 
to have it flung in her teeth that her grand- 
mother, who wasquiteas well off, dressed farmore 
plainly. Why? Simply because clothes were, 
fifty or sixty years ago, far, far dearer, and conse- 
quently the good old grandmamma was obliged 
to pay quite as much—twice as much, perhaps, 
or more—for dresses and bonnets which looked 
half as well! Yet the granddaughter, some 
will say, is terribly extravagant, merely be- 
cause it 1s obvious to the eye that she dresses 
better and more becomingly than did her 
grandmamma. Since those old days, new 
inventions in machinery, and the discovery of 
new colours have materially added to woman’s 
power of self-adornment. 


It is, we confess, too true, that some young 
wives who have just began housekeeping on a 
small income, spend sometimes far too much 
money in trying to keep pace with their 
mammas and longer married friends. It is 
also true that after marriage some young 
ladies, who, before that time, were most par- 
ticular about the fit and colour of their dresses 
and bonnets, get far too careless and slovenly 
about their personal appearance. Now this is 
quite as silly and reprehensible. It is bad 
policy, too. A young lady should sensibly 
consider how very necessary it was, before her 
marriage, in part to win the heart of the man 
of her choice by looking her best—and _ that, 
too, at a time when what Milton calls “the 
purple light of love” lent a halo of its own to 
the beloved one’s every gesture. After mar- 
rlage mnatters are sometimes apt to become 
more prosaic and less romantic, what with the 
cares attending a marriage life, butchers and 
bakers’ bills, tax-gathering “ worries,” and the 
like. How unwise, therefore, is it of a woman 
who becomes slovenly after marriage to hope 
to retain that admiration on her spouse’s part 
which he so warmly accorded to her good 
looks before their union, in the sentimental 
days of his early courtship. 


While on this same matter of slovenliness— 
though of course, we trust, very few of our 
fair readers need plead guilty to this fault — 
we may observe that we have now and then 
noticed with some little surprise in a family 
in whose house we happened to be staying, 
that some of the young ladies, whose costume 
in the afternoon and evening was in unex- 
ceptionable taste, would nevertheless come 
down to breakfast without having paid that 
strict attention to their toilettes that no true 
lady can afford to dispense with. We do not 
—let us frankly say it once for all—believe in 
ladies allowing themselves the excuse of being 
en deshabille. From the moment a young 
lady comes down to the breakfast-table, she 
ought to be fit to be seen by any visitor. We 
would not have you—pardon our plain speak- 
ing, young ladies—come down “ grubs in the 
morning, and turn butterflies at night,” as we 
once heard an old lady tell her daughters 
some years ago. 

In few matters of taste, perhaps, are some 
English ladies often more at fault than in 
their selection of colours. A Frenchwoman’s 
admirable knowledge of the value of colour 
makes her the piquante dresser she is. How 
often have we seen middle-aged ladies with 
complexions utterly out of harmony with the 
colour they have unwisely selected, making 
frights :of themselves by ridiculous little ex- 
periments in green or yellow, for example. 
Only the other day we saw, with some re- 
gret, a very pretty girl spoiling herself by a 
selection of colours which would have made a 
Court milliner’s hair stand on end. 

Amidst all the complaints one hears now-a- 
days made about the rage for over-dressing, 
and dressing above one’s station, it is satis- 
factory to think that it is in the power of 
most. ladies, even of small incomes, if they 
will only use prudence and good taste in the 
selection of their dresses and bonnets, to dress, 
however plainly, becomingly and well. 

No lady can be dressed well who is dressed 
contrary to the canons laid down by ex- 
perience as affecting colours and materials, 
There is such a thing as elegant simplicity ; 
and if ladies who are too poor to buy very ex- 
pensive apparel will go on buying cheap 
tawdry imitations of what they cannot really 
afford to wear, the mortifying result must be 
that the straining after an effect they cannot 
reach will only be too apparent. Better by 
far a plain, well-made alpaca dress than a 
cheap common silk of far more pretension, and 
infinitely worse taste. 

Lastly, it is all very well for cynics to sneer 
at woman’s love of adornment. _ Where Gop 
implants a love of the beautiful and the be- 
coming—and they are one—it was never 
meant that the feeling should be ruthless] 
trampled out. Dress is not—never could, 
should, or would be what ALPHONSE KARR 
would sneeringly seek to imply it is—the end 
and aitn of any trite wonian’s existence. But 
for all that, we never hope to bee the day 
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come when a well-dressed true English lady 
shall fail in securing that respectful admiration 
which it is her right to expect, and man’s 
privilege to bestow on the fair one who tries 
to make the most of the advantages Gop has 
given her. 


POPULAR LITERATURE. 
HEN the gld news-loving lady gave 
it as @ proof of her increasin 

infirmity, that “she no longer enjoyec 
her murders,” she touched a atring of 
morbid sentiment, common to the whole 
human race. We may pbhilosophize as 
we please, but somehow or other we are all 
more affected by the terrible and the 
mysterious, than we are by the peaceful and 
plain. Whenasoul is born into the world, 
every one runs away but the nurse and the 
doctor ; when one is forcibly sent out of it, 
thousands flock to witness the ferocious spec- 
tacle. The cause of this is doubtless owing to 
the self-interested inquiry, imagination and 
doubt prompt us to make into the unseen end 
of all things. Mistress and maid, aye, master 
and man, too, everybody wants to find every- 
thing out ; so because we do not see the whole 
nlot of the play in the book, from first to 
ae we dive into each scene with eagerness, 
and the more we shake upon our chairs with 
terror, or bring up our pulses to 120 with 
exultation, the ‘better. 

The perusal is a kind of mental intoxica- 
tion, a literary galvanism, though a great part 
of our excitement, after all, is an affair of the 
stomach. 

But as it is not good to be constantly in- 
toxicated, and galvanised every time we stop 
at a bookstall, we would modestly point out 
that no inconsiderable degree of mischief, 
underlies this prevalent cupidity for a 
stimulus, not, for a moment, to be deemed in- 
tellectual. Besides that, young ladies’ “ chig- 
nons” are not likely to be better arranged, 
the plate more safely kept, nor the steps 
swept down, when Berry BustLE and Hester 
HEELDOWN are deep in the adventures of 
“ Slouchley Shovel, or, the Doomed Dustman 
of the Dreary Pit ;” we maintain that great 
moral disturbance arises hence, in giddy heads 
and hearts. “Jack Sheppard” has furnished 
more than one successful candidate for Her 
Majesty’s colonies, and it is an indisputable 
fact that the “ Newgate Calendar,” done into 
novels—for it is the fertile source of many of 
them— has scarcely established its reputa- 
tion, yet, as an edifying foundation of sound 
morality, in the education and improvement 
of the young. 

Yetgas ever, so now, a vein of comicality 
mingles with the serious aspect of the ques- 
tion. What can be more absurd than the 
constant recurrence we meet with, of sensa- 
tional titles to books and songs, some of them 
so grand as to be irresistibly ludicrous. Mrs. 
RADCLIFFE was content with “ Manfroni ; or, 
the One-handed Monk ;” but he, though a 
“semi-prince of darkness, was a gentleman,” 
compared with some of his successors. 
Alliteration, too, as in the title we have ex- 
temporized above, is all the go; “The 
Grinning Goblin of Goodman’s Fields,” we 
offer this for choice, or “The Maid and the 
Madman,” Heaps might be invented, but we 
shall give no more, for we are certain they 
will be caught up and used, to the dismay of 
common sense, but to the delight of the 
QUuEEN’s leges. Nay, we think that even 
historians have caught the complaint, and 
would be ready, upon a hint, to wabatitnie for 
the “Memoirs of Marlborough ;” the “ Wild 
Ways and Weary Wanderings of the Warrior 
Whackem,’—because the book would sell 
better. 

“Maiden meditation, fancy free!” These 
are both free indeed now, if we may judge by 
the several titles of our songs. That soft 
enquiry of love which ought to be whispered 
in the remotest corner of the darkened 
glade, —“ Wilt thou love me then as now ?”— 
18 bellowed out to the affright of all sentiment, 
in the loudest tones of the strongest tenor ; 
though this isless outrageous than the maiden’s 
reply, who, to the utter discomforture of all 
modesty, is made to shriek forth, in all our 
ball-rooms, with the most vociferous enun- 
ciation, and without a blush,—“ Dearest, then 
Til love you more!” She must love a good 
deal to accomplish this declaration with such 
determined courage, in the face of hundreds. 

Anon, questions are used as titles, and the 
public judgment is insidiously invaded by such 
enquiries as, “ Can you forgive her ?” to which 
how can any one answer, satisfactorily, until he 
knows what the poor woman has done? The 
thing 1s manifestly impossible, and we submit 
that burdened as it is with the difficulty of 
paying rates and taxes, it is not right to vex 
the human brain, and worry it, with the 
solution of Sphinx riddles, Again, “ What 
will he do with it?” We suppose, “ burn it.” 

So that, as Lear says, “ We like not the 
fashion of these garments—let them be 
changed.” We need not always he dully 
grave, or sententiously witty, but we object to 
the quasi gravity of reiterated horrors, and the 
witless mischief sof romantic twaddle We 
want a higher tone of light reading, equall, 
void of meretricions selitiment) or morbi 


stimulus. Raise literature and you raise 
mind, and vice versa ; the one re-acts upon the 
other, but until something is done to improve 
the habits of the day in this respect, we shall 
have social depravity, and domestic distress, 
Our cooks and housemaids, with a flimsy 
romance on their pillows, will burn us in 
our beds, and the daughter of a peer run away 
with a potboy. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tur case of “Dr. Hunter v. the Pall Mall 
Gazette’? was terminated last Saturday by a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff, with one farthing damages. 
The Times, in commenting upon the action says: 
—‘ Tho case is one of equal importance to the 
press and the medical profession. The adver- 
tising system described by Mr. Barnum in his 
celebrated autobiography has been carried to 
greater lengths by quack doctors and vendors of 
patent drugs than by any other class, and is on 
the increase. The pathology of pulmonary con- 
sumption may admit of some doubt, but we know 
quite enough to justify us in suspecting any one 
of imposture who should undertake to cure it by 
a short cut. The aspect of the case would be 
greatly aggravated if he should publish advertise- 
ments representing trifling ailments or sensa- 
tions compatible with perfect health as sure in- 
dications of that fatal complaint, with the view 
of terrifying nervous readers into consulting 
himself. Such was the charge made by the Pall 
Mall Gazette against Dr. Hunter, and that it was 
substantially correct the jury have decided.” The 
Advertiser’s opinion is that Dr. Hunter’s case 
was thoroughly disposed of in the course of the 
long trial, and with it Dr. Hunter himself. It 
was shown that what was true in Dr. Hunter’s 
system was not new, and that what was new was 
not true. He advertised himself as ‘“ M.D.,” 
though he well knew that by the law 6f this coun- 
try he was entitled to no such distinction. So 
far he was unquestionably practising deception. 
That was the first black mark against him, and 
a very black one it was. But ‘bad begins, and 
worse remains behind.”?’ This man, who admits 
that he spent about a thousand pounds in adver- 
tising his cure for consumption, was not able to 
put into the witness-box a single case of reco- 
very. One case, indeed, of consumption cured by 
Dr. Hunter was presented in evidence, but it 
only came into court in the shape of a letter—a 
‘common form” issued by Dr. Hunter to his 
patients, and filled in by them. This purported 
to be signed by ‘Count Hugo Rodolinski’ on 
behalf of his lady, the Countess, who would in- 
sist, in spite of the family medical attendant, 
that she was consumptive, and who, according to 
Count “Hugo, had been perfectly cured by Dr. 
Hunter. This was all the plaintiff could say for 
himself, and it was not much. But it was clear, 
after the second day of the trial, that whatever 
the verdict of the jury might be, Dr. Hunter’s 
professional career was at an end, unless, in- 
deed, the world is more abundantly stocked with 
fools than we give it credit for. 


Tur QuEEN reccived an enthusiastic welcome 
at Wolverhampton, on Friday of last week, on 
the occasion of ‘‘ the inauguration ” of the statue 
of the Prince Consort. The weather was the 
finest of the fine, andjall things seemed to unite 
to make the day a memorable one. At the rail- 
way station, the scene was exciting. Between 
2,000 and 3,000 people were admitted by tickets 
into the station yard and the approaches. At 
the entrance was erected an arch of coal, firmly 
joined by mortar, with abutments of pig iron. 
Picks, spades, and other implements of tite col- 
lier’s trade were so placed as to give relief to the 
material of the arch, which, though not a sightly 
object, was one very characteristic of the local 
industry. Just beyond this was a coal trophy 
some 30 feet high, formed of immense blocks of 
coal from Lord Dudley’s pits,—some of these 
blocks weighing nearly three tons. In the 
market-place a sort of amphitheatre was con- 
structed, covered with canvas, and capable of 
seating over 2,000 people. Enclosed in this was 
the statue of the Prince Consort, and fronting 
this again, and also fronting the visitors in the 
amphitheatre, was a small pavilion, draped with 
crimson cloth and tastefully decorated, to which 
the Queen and the Royal party were conducted. 
Upon Her Majesty’s entrance all present rose and 
uncovered, a detachment of the 39th Regiment 
giving the salute, and a band playing the National 
Anthem. The Queen wore a black dress trimmed 
with crape and edged with dark fur; her bonnet 
was black, and beneath it she wore a white Marie 
Stuatt cap. The Princesses wore ordinary 
morning costume. Prince Christian wore 4 
colonel’s uniform, and over it the Order of the 
Garter. Mr. Thornycroft unveiled the statue, 
whilst the band of the 39th played the Coburg 
March, and the assembled people cheered en- 
thusiastically. Her Majesty stood gazing fora 
few minutes st®adfastly and earnestly at the 
statue, her eyes becoming filled with tears ; but 
soon she seemed as if by a strong effort to recover 
her self-possession, and conversed calmly with 
Lord Derby. After a few minutes’ pause, during 
which the cheering of the assembled people was 
more than once renewed, Her Majesty descended 
from the pavilion and walked slowly round the 
statue, minutely inspecting it as she passed 
along. Mr. Thornycroft was graciously spoken 
to and his work commended, after which Her 
Majesty returned to the pavilion, where she re- 
mained in conyersation with the Earl of Derby, 
Mr. Villiers, and oné or two other persons of 
distinction, whilst the members of the corpo- 
ration were taking their places for the return 
procession. Her Majesty arrived at the station 
at a quarter past three, where a suite of ten 
rooms had been appropriated to the accommo: 
dation of herself and escort, Here a splendid 
luncheon wns served: Thé Queen, aiid the two 


Princesses, and Prince Christian lunched in one 
apartment; and, in another and larger one, re- 
freshments were partaken of by Lord Derby, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, Sir Robert Peel, Lord A. 
Paget, and the ladies of the Court. Immediately 
after luncheon the Royal party left for Windsor, 
arriving about seven o'clock. 

Tue Reform Demonstration was held on 
Monday, and the whole of the proceedings passed 
off very quietly. The day was miserably wet; 
and to this cause may perhaps be partly attri- 
buted the large falling off from the numbers ex- 
pected to attend. Instead of 200,000, not more 
probably than 23,000 took part in the proceed- 
ings. In reference to the meeting, it has been 
truly remarked that it is one of the most striking 
peculiarities of the English character which has 
occurred for some time. At the moment when 
in Ireland the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, 
when the persons arriving in steamboats are 
jealously watched, when cases of arms and am- 
munition are being smuggled into the country, 
and whispers are beginning to be heard 
about the existence of secret conspiracy and the 
possible necessity of proclaiming martial law, 
some 23,000 men meet, march peaceably for some 
miles through the London streets, and then sepa- 
rate as peaceably as they met. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says the upper classes of English society 
in the present day ought to take to heart these 
precedents as guides in their conduct towards 
the lower class. ‘‘ Treat your inferiors, we would 
say to those who now possess political power— 

reat them as friends and equals, and they will 

repay your confidence well. They are as much 
Englishmen as you, they are most of them as 
Jealous as you can be for the greatness and 
glory of our common nation. Whatever the 
sourest and most ignorant of their pre- 
tended leaders may be, it is injust to say that 
they wish to destroy what is venerable, to vul- 
garize what is noble, to deprive knowledge and 
refinement of their just prerogatives, or to drag 
through the dirt those ancient dignities and 
venerable customs which are the ornaments of 
an old and splendid nation.” 


Last wrEex we drew attention to a dreadful 
case of death by burning, and offered some 
advice on the subject of rendering clothing fire- 
proof. This week another painful illustration 
of the evil we deplored has been made known. On 
Tuesday, Mr. Carter, the coroner for East Surrey, 
held an inquest at the Duke of Clarence, 
Penton-place, Kennington-park-road, respecting 
the death of George Thomas Warren, aged four 
years and ten months. Sarah Warren, mother 
of deceased, said her husband was a carman, 
and they resided in John’s-place, John-street, 
East-street, Walworth. On Friday morning of 
last week, between the hours of seven and eight 
o’clock, having lighted a fire in the parlour, 
she went upstairs for a short time, leaving de- 
ceased, who was partly dressed, sitting on a box 
before the fire, his elder brother, aged nine 
years, being in the room with him. Suddenly 
she heard a loud screaming, and on proceeding 
downstairs, found deceased had been dreadfully 
burnt, the flames having been extinguished by 
his uncle. He was immediately conveyed to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, where he expired at one 
o’clock the sameday. The deceased was dressed 
in cotton clothes. The Coroner said he wished 
he could get persons—the lower classes espe- 
cially, who had not servants to take caro of their 
children—to use external garments of a woollen 
material, which, if dipped in alum and water, 
would not burn, and there would be no more of 
those dreadful cases which came so frequently 
before him. That material was nearly as cheap, 
and he did hope that it would be adopted. 


Gavarni, who has just been buried, has left 
behind him no less than 60,000 designs. It is 
told of Gavarni, as an illustration of the careless- 
ness of artists in their mundane affairs, that 
when his house near Auteuil was going to be demol- 
ished, he was offered an indemnity of 130,000 f., 
but, alas, the owner of the property was un- 
able to produce his title-deeds—impossible to 
find them, and he died without having received 
the money, which will now go to his heirs. 


RELEASE oF THE Ramwway Train Sr1zEp FoR 
Drepr.—On Monday morning traffic was resumed 
on the Potteries, Shrewsbury, and North Wales 
line of railway, Mr. Peele, the acting sheriff, 
having at length yielded to the solicitations of 
the representatives of the company, backed by 
the recommendation of the gentleman at whose 
suit the writ was issued, and withrawn his pro- 
hibition. The concession is, however, clogged 
by the condition that the trains shall remain in 
Shrewsbury all night. A bailiff travels with each 
train, and also remains in charge all night. 


Tux correspondent of the Spectator, writing 
on the money-getting mania of the people of 
New York, tells the following story, which comes 
from the lady who appears in it, as an apt illus- 
tration. She is @ manager of ‘The Working 
Woman’s Protective Union,” a semi-charitable 
institution. Shefound at the office one morning 
& very young and delicate little girl in the group 
that awaited her arrival. An older companion, 
speaking in her turn, asked for work for them 
both. ‘ Work,” said the lady, ‘what can such 
a child as that do?” ‘ Pantaloons.” ‘ Impos- 
Sible! “Oh yes!” piped the puppet, “I can 
make pantaloons, My father is a tailor.” ‘ Then 
why, my good child, don’t you work for your 
father?” Oh,” very quickly, ‘‘ my father don’t 
pay me anything.” Whereupon there was a 
grave counsel as to filial duty, and with it ex- 
pressions of compassion. All was thrown away. 
Lhe little creature wanted, not parental love, not 
the shelter of home, but to begin to get her own 
living in her own way and to spend in her own 
way what she earned herself, ‘I want to make 
money,” was her final and, in her judgment, all- 
bullicitut anstreti 


Hirs, Brown to the #ditor, 


(By Antnuur Sxercuney, AuTHor or “Mars, 
Brown’s Parers.”) 


Mrs. BROWN’S OPINION ON 
SHOPPING. 


I DECLARE, Mr. Editer, as I can’t ’ardly old 
my pen, leastways Mrs. Cradick can’t, as is 
writin’ for me, thro’ me a keepin’ on joggin’ 
the table thro’ a shakin’ my knee, as 1s a 
‘abit ve got when flustered, and flustered I 
was yesterday and no mistake, as I’m sure any 
lady as is a lady would be, and the feller 
smelt of onions and stale baccy enough to 
knock any one down, as the sayin’ is, tho’ in a 
clean shirt and white choker, as might ’ave 
been a dickey, for I’m sure them cheap shops 
is all false fronts from top to bottom, tho’ 
’andsome plate glass, and I’m sure the mantles 
and things did look lovely, but, as I says, what 
the eye don’t see the ’art do grieve, as the sayin’ 
ain’t, and a walkin’ along slow mine was 
certainly caught by them welwet mantles as 
looked that blue and blooming, and as’andsome 
as Palls. I was a thinkin’ whether I ’adn’t 
better ’ave one, for my shawl is some- 
times too ’eavy to walk under, and won’t go 
with every thing as black welwet will, and 
’ad_ one once afore, which altho’ cotton 
certingly wore beautiful till Mrs. Pollin 
quite did for. it with the green paint 
off the steamer’s seats that time as she bor- 
rowed it when a goin’ to spend a ’appy day at 
Rosherville as I shan’t never forget to my 
dyin’ day. I was standin’ lookin’ in at that 
shop winder a ’esitatin’ like, when a young 
man steps out, and says, ‘They’re lovely 
goods, and would suit you to a I.” I says, 
“Some other day, p’raps,” and was walking 
on. “Ah!” he says, “you won't get ’em 
another day, for they’re bein’ bought up rapid 
by some of the first ’ouses over in Paris, where 
they’re all the rage thro’ bein’ exact the patten 
worn by the Princess Dagmar as is married to 
the Rooshian Prince.” I says, ‘ She’s a party 
as I don’t ’old with a goin’ and marryin’ 
one brother when she was to ’ave ’ad the other, 
as ain’t ’ardly cold in his grave as the sayin’ 
is.’ “Ah!” he says, “she’s to be pitied.” 
I says, “ Rubbish.” I should ’ave said so 
too it she ’adn’t got nothin’ by the weddin’. 
“ But,” I says, “ Never mind poiitix, as is eatin’ 
things,” and without a thinkin’, ’d walked into 
the shop. “Forward,” says the young man. 
“This lady wants a first-class mantle.” Well, 
they fetched me out one as I pointed out in 
the winder as was to be three pounds ten, with 
braidin’ down the back, and black glass beads. 
I says, ‘“‘ This can’t never be the one as I see in 
the winder, why look at the linin’ alone ;” as 
was a bit of rubbishin’ sarsnet. “ Why,” says 
the young man, “ You see ine take it out of the 
winder with your own eyes.” I says, “ Seein’s 
believin’, as the sayin’ is, but that’s not the 
same mantle as was in front of the winder, so 
don’t try none of your tricks on me. So the 
young man went and fetched another as was 
certingly better in quality, but he said it 
would be four guineas, and as I’d made a 
mistake in the ticket, as ’ad p’raps fell down. 
Certingly the mantle were good at the price, 
so I tries it on, and it fitted me like wax—and 
thro’ a gettin’ a back front view on myself in 
them double showall glasses, I could see the 
set on it beautiful, and must say as I do think 
I looked noble. Says the youngman, “ You 
look helegant, and begins a’elpin’ me off with 
it,” so I says, “ Let it alone.” He says, “ You'll 
allow me to put it in paper for youand send it 
’ome.” “No,” I says, “ I shall wear it.” He 
says, “Let me just look it over.” I says, “No 
thank you.” “Why,”hesays, ‘‘The trademarks 
is on it,” and seemed all of a fidget to get the 
mantle off me, but bless you, I was up to their 
little game thro’ ’avin’ afriendas’ad been in that 
line of business as was ruined thro’ being 
undersold by these flash shops, and she told 
me never to part with any think as I’d bought. 
“For,” she says, “it’s their fust plan to change 
it in taking it out of the winder, and if that 
won’t do they’ll show you a good one as they'll 
sell to you, and then put up a different one as 
is a common one in a parcel for you, so don’t 
never lose sight of a decent thing if you gets 
it, because that’s their bait as they don’t mean 
you to ’ave as they would lose money by your 
gettin’ it.” 

So I says to the young man, “ Put my old 
one up in a parcel and send it to my ad- 
dress.” Well, the young man looked foolish 
and spoke to another, and then up comes a 
fellow bustlin’, and says, “I can’t let goods 
leave my premises without seein’ as they’re 
all right. I must request as you'll take that 
mantle off, Mum.” I says, “I shan’t.” He says, 
“T insist.” I says, “Do you? Well, then, insist 
away, and we'll see whose got the best on it, 
there’s your money.” I’d got the bill recerpted, 
so I says, “Mind you send my cloak ’ome 
punctual,” and out I walks. Well, that fellow 
says, “ My young man’s been and made a mis- 
take, and sold you a geven guinea mantle for 
four, and if you keeps it t’will be ’is ruin.” 
says, “You did ought to ’ave young men as 
knows their business better.” He says, “ He’s 
quite @ youth.” “Rubbish,” I says, “ He's 
thirty if a ’our, and no doubt he’llsoon make 
it up to you by a sellin’ # four guinea mantle 
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“6¢ Yes,’ said the Emperor, crying like a little child. 

“¢But it is not a real bird, I trust?’ asked the 
Princess. 

“¢Yes it is a real bird,’ said those who had 
brought it. 

<©*Then let it fly away,’ said the Princess, who 
would not hear of the Prince coming to pay his 
respects to her.” 

We colonists are very glad to get the real primrose; 
but as for you, my friends, it is my opinion that you 
would prefer a flower out of a jeweller’s shop to the 
most charming that the Giver of all Good ever set in 
the world, to breathe not only its natural sweetness, 
but to awaken memories and thoughts too deep, in- 
deed, for tears. 


How well the author can dress out an every- 
day occurrence in London, is evinced by the 
sketch he gives of a slip betwixt the cup and 
the lip :-— 


‘ At three o’clock we found ourselves in Villiers- 
street, Strand, which, now that Hungerford-market 
is no more, is the way to the steamboats. 

‘‘The tide is low,” quoth Y., ‘‘which is a pity.” 

“And how can you possibly know that as yet?” 
asked I. 

‘“‘ Because there are no boys in the street,” an- 
swered my companion. ‘When the water is in 
they stand on their heads; or ‘do the wheel,’ for 
halfpennies on shore; but when the water is out — 
you shall see for yourself what they do.” 

A few steps brought us to the wretched pier, built 
up of decaying timbers, and ornamented with adver- 
tisement boards. On either side of it, knee-deep in 
the mud, stood the boys, clamouring for largess, and 
prepared to dive down in the sluggish ooze, to fight 
with one another, to exhaust a whole vocabulary of 
abuse, for the smallest copper coin. They wer 
dressed in a uniform suit of darkish but glossy brown, 
which fitted them more admirably than any they 
could have procured in Bond-street; this was no- 
thing but mud. When the tide came up they would 
presently wash themselves in it, and put on their 
rags. 

% What a sad sight,” said I. 

‘At all events, better fun than Almack’s,” re- 
plied Y., laughing. 

“What are you about, Morumbidgee? There 
will be a murder, and you will be an accessory before 
the fact.” 

Certainly the tumult among the amphibious throng 
was something terrible. In a moment of enthusiasm, 
I had chucked them half-a-crown. The white coin 
shimmeringfor a moment in its velvet bed, had been 
the signal for a simultaneous plunge of the whole 
army. Somebody clutched it, and instead of put- 
ting it instantly in his mouth (as was the invariable 
custom, since as yet they had no pockets), he indis- 
creetly announced his good fortune by a yell. Then, 
as a duck with a worm in his mouth is pursued by 
other ducks, until the prize is torn from his reluctant 
bill, so the too fortunate treasure-finder was set 
upon, and even as he fled to shore, with competence 
in his right hand, and visions of endless tripe and 
beer in his mind’s eye, was despoiled of his wealth. 
The robber was in his turn attacked, and with re- 
doubled fury, when suddenly there was a terrible 
pause,—a silence, a solemn closing round of all, as it 
were, round the grave-mouth, and the mud closed 
over the half-crown, which had escaped their fingers, 
and so there was no tripe and beer for anybody. 


If the reader wishes to know to what mem- 
ber of the aristocracy (/) the grounds belong 
in which the following facetious scenes occur, 
he may probably find living volumes of re- 
ferencein theneighbourhood of ——where shall 
we say—Cremorne !— 


A winding passage, imperfectly lighted by a few 
lamps, brought us to a spacious but empty theatre ; 
we had disbursed a shilling for the benefit of the 
unfortunate Smith at the door, but besides the 
money-taker, there appeared no mortal in connection 
with the place. We had somehow arrived upon the 
stage, and were fronting the desolate vista of unoc- 
cupied benches; all was shadow and silence. We 
waited for the Woolly Woman to appear, surrounded 
by blue fire, or presenting some other startling con- 
trast to the supernatural gloom. But a voice close 
to my elbow suddenly ejaculated, ‘‘ Here you seethe 
Woolly Woman ; she is genuine ; you are at liberty 
to take hold of this lock of hair, and to pull it in 
moderation,” I was almost frightened into a fit by 
the unexpectedness of these remarks; but when I 
perceived a grave man standing within a few inches 
of me, and holding out a rope of hair, which certainly 
did not measure less than seven feet, for me to lay 
hold of, I obeyed him ; in a paroxysm of alarm, I 
say, I clutched it, partly to steady myself and partly 
because I thought it would give him pleasure. At 
the other end of the rope, however, was an ancient 
negress, out of whose head it most undoubtedly 
grew. It was impossible for her to have counter- 
feited the shriek of agony with which she resented 
my conduct. ‘‘ This is the only instance,” the grave 
man went on, quite calmly, ‘‘of the hair of one 
ot the negro race attaining such lux——” J 
heard no more ; I fled. I felt convinced that I had 
irreparably injured that unhappy Woolly Woman, 
and that to affect an interest in her after what had 
happened, would be an insult. The rest of my 
evening was embittered by this involuntary miscon- 
duct towards one of an oppressed race. Not even in 
the pages of Mrs. Beecher Stowe does one read of 
ruffians who use the grey hair of their female slaves 
with such cruel irreverence. What if I had really 
loosened it, so that the lock should presently come 
off, and leave her not onlymueh disfigured—although 
I cannot say the hair, as hair, was to be much 
admired—but without the means of gaining her live- 
lihood, for it was that single lock that alone made 
her attractive, the rest of her head being like that of 
any ordinary negro lady who had reached the age of 
about 105. After that, I say, I enjoyed myself no 
more. Y took me to all the amusements his lordship 
had provided for our gratification. I beheld flying 
men cleave the viewless fields of ar, while their 
fellow-mortals partook of sherry-cobbler beneath 
them, in the happy confidence that if they fell they 
would do so on the spring-board. I saw a ballet 
of action;” I shot wild game and even deer in a 
scenic forest, with a rifle and a tenpenny nail; I 
lost myself irrevocably within the heart of a maze, 
and had to make a hole through the edge to g-t 
out at, whereby we avoided a gentleman who took 
toll at the exit, and deprived, i fear, the unfortu- 
nate Smith of a couple of sixpences ; 1 watched the 
Sensation Contortionist tie himself in knots, till I 
thought he would never come undone again. But 
the charm of that féte champétre was gone for 
me, and I demanded to go home. I had read in 
history concerning Alaric, without attaching any 


peculiar meaning to the phrase, that ‘‘he spared 
neither sex nor age;” but now I knew’ what it 
meant. And yet, I suppose, even Alaric never 
tugged with brutal energy at the gray hair of an 
exiled negress of 105. To any personal explana- 
tion or apology, as I frankly confessed to Y. in 
the cab, I felt myself wholly unequal; but if his 
lordship could be got to convey to the venerable 
female my very deep regret at what had occurred, 
I should feel, I said, in some degree comforted. 

“‘By-the-bye.” said I, ‘what is his lordship’s 
name?” 

‘‘Same name as the gardens,” replied Y. hastily; 
‘it?s a territorial title ; but it will never do to write 
to him about the Woolly Woman. He has nothing 
to do with the lady whatever. He would wash 
his hands of the whole concern, This féte, he would 
very justly observe, was entirely for the benefit of 
the man of the name of Smith.” 

We conclude, that the work cannot fail to 
amuse, and may be taken up at any separate 
subject, 


The Sixth Work. By P.:Mxrreprta. London: 

Jackson and Walford, 1866. 

Tux object of this very valuable book is to 
elicit public interest towards those whose moral 
failures have induced prison discipline. If 
humane societies are to be regulated by pre- 
vention, of ill rather than its cure, it must be 
effected by such works as these, drawn from 
real experience of our criminal records, and 
instituting sanative Inquiry, by the recapitu- 
lation of details which none but the obtuse or 
unfeeling can peruse without the deepest in- 
terest. Not content with merely giving 
striking and often strange accounts, of the 
operation of our criminal code, and of the 
miscellaneous characters who are dealt with 
by its unelastic system, it developes deep 
knowledge of the human heart—above all, of 
that only cure which can minister to the moral 
“ills which flesh is heir to”’—namely, sound 
devotional, not morbid nor ascetic, religion. 
To quote from its contents would be equal to 
transcribing the whole work, since every page 
is valuable. We, therefore, append but one 
single quotation, whence opmion may be 
formed of its general excellence. It tends to 
show that, as even the heathen satirist re- 
marked, “No one is altogether bad,” so—as 
we professing Christians ought long ago to 
have known—the code of Draco, whence we 
copied our criminal system, fails, with the 
most hardened, when the law of Christ can 
cure. As usual, a woman’s influence pre- 
vails :-— 

A justice was recently visiting a prison, where 
some well-known and very refractory women were 
being committed. They immediately commenced 
their usual bad conduct, and exhibited an extraor- 
dinary amount of wickedness. He was proceeding 
to give the customary directions (doubtless, dark 
cells, low diet, and all the usual cruelty of semi-bar- 
barism) for their treatment, when a lady who had 
been visiting in the wards of the establishment, and 
was about to leave, approached the gate, near which 
the fierce group were gathered. She was known t6 
most of its constituents, who had been frequently in 
the same prison, and had often been addressed by 
her, in the persuasive tones of Christian love. The 
sight of her Was magical on this occasion. The 
voices that had been hoarse with screaming were 
silent, and only a whisper was heard among them, 
to the effect that they would “give in until was 
gone.” 

Perceiving the effect of her presence, the lady 
asked leave to speak with them; and with a very few 
words beyond a request to them to be quiet and obe- 
dient, urged with a modest reason or two, she in- 
duced them to submit to the discipline of the occa- 

» © 
othe magistrate, whose function was thus super- 
seded, went, in a few days, to ascertain the result of 
this intervention, and learned that none of them had 
‘broken out,” and that their kind friend had paid 
them a daily visit, and had managed to maintain her 
control over them. 

And ¢o it will ever be. When a woman 
is debased, the original cause is, in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred, the vice, 
treachery, oT stupidity of man. Hence, under 
the very revenge of wrong, they throw off all 
restraint, and become viragos, But, even at 
the last hour, the purity of one of their own 
sex will influence them, when they rebel 
against the “ bumbledom” of him who re- 
presents too frequently the very animal pro- 
pensities to which they have fallen victims. 
The whole tenor of this work, and the in- 
fluence of women in reforming character, 
have been proved here and abroad, by Mrs. 
Jameson and others ; but reformatory work 
requires mind and moral, and it is easier to 
find a thousand Legrees than one Mrs, Fry or 
a single Howard. 


to the next lady for seven.” Oh the rage in that 
chap’s face. He says, “ You're no better than 
a common thief.” 1 says, “Then there’s a 
pair onus.” I says, “Stand out of the way, 
you wagabone ; if you don’t send me my cloak 
Tll summons you;” and | give a rush out and 
upset two of them dummies as stands with 
cloaks on as nearly knocked a lady down as 
were comin’ in. 1 says, “ You're better out of 
it, Mum, for it’s a den of thieves,” as made 
’er turn pale, and out she come with me ; and 
that feller he’d ’ave tried to ’ave stoppedme at 
the door, but I grasped my umbreller firm and 
he see I meant mischief, so he let me go ; but 
it flustered me frightful, and they never sent 
my cloak; but I ain’t done with them yet, as 
’ad better look out; for now as there’sa Lapy’s 
Own Paper, I feels I’m on a right spear as I 
can act. So no more, tho’ a warnin’ to ladies. 
From yours in dooty bound, 
Martaa Brown, 
x Her mark. 


’ 


fiiterature, ‘ 


Lights and Shadows of London Life. By 
the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
London: Hurst and Blackett, 1866. 

THE author of several successive novels has 
no reason to be ashamed of his present pro- 
duction. It is a collection of papers which 
have already realised much approval, and, as 
a whole, combine the impressiveness of fact 
with the interest of fiction, aided by evidences 
of consummate humour. Indeed, the pen of 
the writer never flags, and we recommend the 
volume to all those who like the gay ex- 
tracted literally from the grave—tfor not even 
a funeral can sober him, though the elabora- 
tion of the subject is not devoid of pathos— 
and who prefer the lively, with only the mere 
scarification of sarcasm, to the severe. The 
following speaks well of the “ home sickness ” 
of the emigrant, and the style is artistically 
adapted to the subject :— 


You who have always lived at home do not know 
how the mere sight of a ship lying in an Australian 
harbour bound tor the English shore moves the hearts 
of rough, stern men who are not to sailinher. I 
have seen them touch her sides with a sort of reve- 
rence. If you do not believe this, you will scarcely 
be to blame; for how is it possible you should under- 
stand home-sickness, --the yearning of the emigrant, 
—a certain poetry, my friends, which you imagine, 
perhaps, to exist in the book-world only, flames up, 
{ tell you, like the crocus, in every exiled bosom, no 
matter how frozen the soil. If a ship, then, which 
in half-a-year’s time, perhaps, will reach our native 
shore, excites such interest, judge what it will be to 
see, to touch such wires as these, and to know that 
the other end of them lies in England. Even if no 
friend be there to flash his love to us across the 
world, this will be something. It would have been 
a great deal to me, I know, who had no such friend. 
I write all this because I spoke of it to one who was 
my fellow-passenger in the train, and it seemed to 
have some interest for him. He was civil enough to 
me, being amused, I could see, with my notice of 
taings as with the remarks of a child. We colonists, 
in the eyes of you denizens of the old country, must 
always, I suppose, appear thus. Yet, here let me be 
allowed to say, that, while leaving us far behind in 
very much, you have dropped some things in your 
switt career which we have retained. The power of 
genial appreciation has gone from you almost utterly. 
You seein afraid of committing yourselves too far— 
in everything save censure. ‘I'he virtues of hospi- 
tility are not held at their due value; you entertain, 
in order that you may be entertained again, and that 
with ostentation and effort. The ancient fashion of 
asking a friend ‘‘to stop to dinner” has quite faded 
away. A glazed and lithographed invitation is sent 
to him a fortnight in advance, instead, and a much 
more splendid banquet is provided for him than the 
“ pot luck” to wuich he would otherwise have been 
welcomed. By this apparently extravagant proce- 
dure, half-a-dozen ordinary entertainments are saved, 
for the “‘friend” is thereby crossed out of the invi- 
tation list for the next four months,—paid off like a 
tailor’s bill until he accumulates sufhciently to be 
settled again. 1 donot say Englishmen and women 
are become hollow-hearted. Heaven forbid! But 
there is a love of tawdry glitter and show among 
them which I do not think used to be of old, and 
such as I have not seen in the under-world, save in 
the case of its aboriginal inhabitants, who are as 
passionately fond of the greenest beads as though 
they were genuine emeralds. Wealth and fashion 
have here got honest nature by the throat, and are 
garrotting her. How you must all have grinned 
when you heard of your fellow-countrymen on the 
other side of. the globe assembling by tens of thou- 
sands to welcome the advent of a primrose from Old 
Kngland! In one of dear Hans Chnistian Andersen’s 
tales, a certain prince sends to his love, the Empe- 
yor’s daughter, a rose, the fragrance of which is so 
exquisite that everybody forgets his sorrows when he 
smells it; and a nightingale who sings as though all 
the lovely melodies of the world were collected in 
her little throat. When she saw the silver shrines 
containing these presents, the Princess clapped her 
hands for joy:— 

“Then out came the rose-tree, with the beautiful 
rose. y 
“<< How very elegantly it is made!’ exclaimed all 
the court ladies. pss 

‘<< Tt is more than elegant, said the Emperor ; ‘ it 
is charming.’ ? 

‘* But the Princess, having felt it, was ready to cry. 

«Fie! Papa,’ said she; ‘it 18 not an artificial 
rose, but merely a natural one.’ y= De 

«’e Fie!’ echoed all the ladies-in-waiting; ‘it is 
merely a natural rose,’ : 

.- Let's see What §the other shrine may contain 
before we fly into @ passion,’ said his Majesty; and 
then out caine the mg-.tingale, and sang so sweetly 
tuat nobody at first thought of any spiteful fault- 
finding. ae ¥ 

** “superbe !— charmant !” cried the court ladies; 
for they all chattered French, however badly. 

«<hat bird reminds me of the late Empress’s 
musical-box,’ observed an old lord-in-waiting; ‘it 
has the same, tone and the sane execution,’ 


The Scientific Aspect of the Supernatural. By 
A. F. Wauiace. London: Farrah, 1866. 
Wuatever of proof may be wanting in the 
advocates of the new science, which presumes 
that spirits can be called down from their 
spheres to talk to us over our mahogany—tfor 
they seem to love tables—is made up In some 
degree, quantum valeat, by their energy. They 
seem determined, indeed, “to compass sea and 
land t> make one proselyte.” Here we have 
a work purporting to indicate “ the desirable- 
ness of an experimental inquiry by men of 
science into the alleged powers of clairvoyance 
and mediums.” Now, “inquiry” is all very 
well, but_“ proof” ls somewhat of a different 
order. We have no doubt that visions have 
occurred, but we object to the term “ super- 
natural,” for we do not know yet what the 
laws even of the “natural” are, and what 1s 
assured as proceeding from the one, may be, 


after all, but an action of the other. More- 
over, the laws of evidence require that the 
informant is in full and healthy possession of 
his physical and mental powers, cannot well 
be deceived himself, and has no motive to 
deceive another. When these three conco- 
mitants occur, we listen with attention to the 
statement. Now nothing, except the truths of 
the Christian religion, has been able to sustain 
such severe scrutiny ; and when we find that 
the novel revelation, “by tables,” goes to sap 
established religious facts, we—knowing that 
truth cannot be self-antagonistic—believe what 
we know in preference to “ science,” most pro- 
bably “falsely so called,” which leads us in 
vague speculation to the visionary, and not to 
the true. 


Belgravia; a London Magazine. Conducted 
by M. E. Brappon, Warwick House, Pater- 
noster-row. 

THE illustrations given in the first number of 

this magazine, published in November, ex- 

hibit great artistic merit in the drawing and 
engraving. A novel entitled “ Birds of Prey,” 
is commenced by the Editress, and is already 
full of interest. In the December number we 
are introduced to new scenes and new cha- 
racters, and a large portion of the leading 
storyis given—a praiseworthy generosity were- 
commend as an example to be generally fol- 
lowed, for the interest of stories is too often 
destroyed by the infinitesimal fragments into 
which they are divided : very homeopathic 


doses of letter-press. ‘“ The ‘l'orn Casket” is’ 


continued in ;December, and another story, 
complete in itself, inserted. A poem called 
“The Death Walk” is by no means one of 
the slightest attractions of the number. 


Stokes on Memory. London: Houlston and 
Wright. Tenth edition; enlarged and 
illustrated. 

WHEN a book has reached the tenth edition, 
criticism, either favourable or unfavourable, 
is not of much avail; and the public having 
so abundantly testified to the value of Mr. 
Stokes’s book, it is unnecessary for us to do 
more than note the issue of a new edition. 
We may just mention, however, for the benefit 
of those who have not seen this little work, 
that its contents are no less amusing than 
instructive. It is, in fact, what the anthor 
claims for it, a really practical treatise upon 
the improvement of the memory—its in- 
structions resting not upon mere theory, but 
upon the firmer basis of a long and successful 
experience, 


LITERARY AND ART NOTES. 


Mr. H pwortu Drxon’s work ‘‘ New America ”’ 
is announced by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett for 
publication on New Year’s Day. 


Tue picture of the presentation of the freedom 
of the City to the Prince of Wales, on the 8th 
of June, 1863, painted by Mr. and Mrs. Melville, 
and containing upwards of 300 portraits, is nearly 
completed. 

Count pE MonTALEMBERT, who is yet hardly 
recovered from his recent illness, has just sent 
to press the third volume of his “ Histoire des 
Moines @’Occident,” which will appear imme- 
diately. 

Tux Scientific Congress of France, whose ses- 
sion at Amiens last summer was abandoned on 
account of the cholera, will be opened at Aix-en- 
Provence on the 12th December. 


Neary all the timber required to form a tem- 
porary protection to the great dome of the 
Temple of Jerusalem has now arrived in that 
city. There is reason to hope that the works 
may be finished before Easter. _. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Munro has been selected to 
make a portrait bust of Dr. Quain, which is to be 
presented to the eminent surgeon by his pupils. 
The sculptor is at present busily engaged on his 
colossal statue of James Watt, which will be 
erected in the town of Birmingham. 


A rew valuable additions have recently been 
made at the National Portrait Gallery in Great 
George-street, which re-opened to the public on 
Monday week. ‘Two extremely well painted 
portraits of George III. and his Queen, by Allan 
Ramsay, about 1767, have been placed in the 
board-room. 


Enouisu artists are complaining bitterly - at 
the ridiculously small space reserved for their 
works at the Paris Exhibition. The Belgians 
had such a preposterous corner allotted to them, 
—that they declined to accept it, and will buildan 
annexe for themselves. 

TuREE years and a half after the death of 
Field-Marshal Lord Seaton, a statue to comme- 
morate his great achievements, chiefly as a 
military hero, but also as a civil goverdor, was, 
on Thursday of last week, inaugurated at Devon- 
port, in the presence of thousands of spectators. 


Messrs. Day and Son have;published a chromo 
lithographic fac-simile of @ drawing by Madame. 
Bodichon, representing Algiers from Kubah. The 
view is taken from the hills overlooking the 
beautiful bay of the city, and is rich in all that 
local truth and artistic felicity of treatment 
which distinguish so many of Madame Bodichon’s 
landscapes. 

M. Bazin, favourably known for his photo- 
graphic researches, has contrived a very ingenious 
submarine photographic studio, says the 
Athenenm, by which he is enabled to take photo- 
graphs of sunken ships, rocks, &c. The chamber 
is provided with lens-shaped water tight-windows, 
and by means of the electric light the objects to 
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be photographed are highly illnminated. M. 
Bazin is able to remain about ten minutes in 
his submarine chamber, and has produced several 
clear and well-defined photographic pictures of 
objects at the great depth of 300 feet. 


Mr. E. M. Warp has just completed a picture, 
of moderate size, for the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, the subject of which recalls some of his 
earlier designs. It represents the Friar’s visit to 
the cell of Juliet. He hold the mysterious vial 
in his hand, and addresses her; she, who sits 
before him with disarranged hair and dress, leans 
on one hand, that holds a dagger with its point 
uppermost. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
visited Lord Alfred Pages at Melford Hall, 
Suffolk, on Wednesday, 


Tusic. 


Oh! Meet Me at the 
RicHarpD FLETCHER. 
Tottenham-court-road. 


Is a very pretty little ballad, characterized by no 
great originality, but one of those compositions 
which depend for success more upon the feeling 
of the singer than on any especial construction. 
The words, notwithstanding the recapitulation, 
are rythmical rather than poetical, which 
perhaps suits the music best. 


The Florence Polka. For the Pianoforte. Com- 
posed by Cunistrana. T.T. Lemare, Pater- 
noster-row. : : 

Is an easy piece just published, and suited to 

juvenile players, or those who wish a simple 

dance tune that may be played at sight. 

Far, Far Away. The poetry from Good Words. 
Composed by ALexanpER B. W. Kennepy; 
and My Love He is Late. The Poetry by JEaNn 
InceLow. Composed by ALEXANDER B. W. 
Kennepy. Published by T. T. Lemare, Ivy- 
lane, Paternoster-row. 

Tue former is a simple melody with an easy 

accompaniment, the compass of the song 

lying within an octave, from the upper to the 
lower E. The second has more variety of melody 
and ranges from C to F—an octave and a half, 

The words by Jean Ingelow are very pretty. 


Stile. Ballad. By 
Williams & Co., 221, 


Books for the Young. 


Curistmas, fast approaching, affords a fayour- 
able moment for the mention of children’s books, 
suitable for seasonable gifts for the young 
members of our acquaintance. The following 
heap lies before us :— 


Illustrated Ditties of the Olden Time. 

Son, 65, Ludgate-hill. 

The Conceited Kitten and the Greedy Puppy. 

Dean & Son, 65, Ludgate-hill. 

The Three Piggies and the Oak Tree. Dean & 

Son, 65, Ludgate-hill. 

Tue first of these isa very beautifully-illustrated 
volume, printed on toned paper, and richly 
bound, the nursery rhymes on each leaf being 
almost entirely surrounded by fine steel en- 
gravings. 

The second is less costly altogether, but very 
prettily got up, andnicely illustrated. The stories, 
which are printed on rose tinted paper, are well 
written, and in the right spirit, and we can 
sincerely recommend them for children from five 
to nine years of age. 


The third volume is a companion to the second, 
got up in a similar manner, and full of well- 
drawn illustrations. 

Scenic Little Red Riding Hood and Scenic Robinson 

Crusoe, Dean & Son, 65, Ludgate-hill, 

Arr the commencement of a series of children’s 
books, got up in an entirely new style, and in a 
very superior manner. On every page, by the 
movement of a ribbon, a perfect little panorama 
rises to view, with the story printed in large 
letters, explanatory of each scene, on the page 
before it. Hither of these books cannot fail to 
surprise and delight a child. 


The Hearty Old Boy who was Always the Same, 
Dean & Son, 65, Ludgate-hill, 


Is one of the rhyming books, cleverly illustrated 
with a single gutta-percha head, the figure repre- 
sented on each page having a hole cut to permit 
the one image to serve for all. The verses are 
amnsing, and the moral a very good one. 


Roundabout Rhymes and Roundabout Stories. 
Dean & Son, 65, Ludgate-hill, 

Is a book of grotesque figures and strange 

droll rhyme, printed in blue and red. 

Lucy’s Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By 
Mary and Carnerine Lux. With illustrations. 
(Griffith & Farran.)— 

The Early Start in Life. By Emma Marryar 
Norris. With Illustrations. (Griffith & 
Farran. : 

The Bible Opened for Children. By Mary Brap- 
FoRD. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


Dean & 


Cussell’s Story-books for the Young.—My First | 


Cruise. By W. H. Kingston: followed by 
The Travelling Tinman; The Beautiful Gate ; 
and The Chimera. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 

Donald Cameron; or, Trust Winneth Troth. A 
tale, By Leonora. (Darton & Co.) 

Rosa Lindesay: the Light of Kitmain. By M.H. 
(Johnson, Hunter, & Co.) 

Newlyn House : the Home of the Davenports. By 
A. HK. W. (Lowe.) 

The Children’s Hour Annual. (Lowe.) 

Old Merry’s Annual, 1867.—Merry and Wise. 
Edited by Oup Merry. (Jackson, Walford, & 
Hodder.) 

The Children’s Prize. Edited by J. Exsxixe 
CuABKE, M.A. (Macintosh.) 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S 
LIBRARY. 


Annals of Christ’s Hospital, by “A Blue,” illust: 6 photos, 
10s. 6d. cl. : 

Ballantyne’s Shifting Winds, a Tough Yarn, cr. 8vo. 
5s. cl. 

Brodick’s Songs of the People, 12mo. 6s. cl. . 

Child’s Benedicite': or, the Song of the Three Children, 
2 vols, 12s. cl. A : j 

Davis’s Christianity in Relation to Social Life, 12mo. 
2s. cl. 

Draytons and Davenants (The),’post 8vo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Fenn’s Bent not Broken, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s, 6d. cl, 

Fishers (The) of Derby Haven, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

Green’s Bible Teachings, 12mo. 2s. 6d. __ : 

Greenwood’s Legends of Savage Lifé, 36 illust. by Griset, 
5s. plain. 

Hill's Sunday School Lessons on Gospels, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
el. limp. 

Hird’s votod from the Muses, cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Leech’s Dozens versus Tens, cr. 8vo. 23. 6d. cl. 

M‘Duff’s Curfew Chimes, 18mo. 1s. 6d. el. 

Nelson’s Oil-coloured Picture-Book for Nursery, 4to. 


5s. cl. 

Rogers Lyra Britannica, Collection of Brit. Hymns, cr. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Sala’s From Waterloo to the Peninsula, 2 vols..post 8vo. 
24s. cl. 

Sargent’s Chronicles of an Old Manor House, cr. 8vo. 
As. cl. 

Summer (A) in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life, 
3s. 6d. cl. Wivee 

Timbs’s English Eccentrics and Eccentricities, 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 

Touches of Nature, by Eminent Artists and Authors, 
illust. 21. cl. 

Warne’s Picture-Book, 500 Illustrations, imp. 4to. 5s. bds. 

Wit and Humour, by author of ‘ Autocrat of Breakfast- 
table,’ 3s. 6d. 


—————$ 


Religious Intelligence, 


Tre list of contributors to the Tidman testi- 
monial will be closed on the 10th inst. 


Cuarces have been delivered by the Bishop 
of Oxford and the Bishop of St. David’s. 


Tur Bishop of London, in his charge, alludes 
to Sisters of Mercy of the Church of England. 


A protest against Ritualism, signed by a 
goodly number of clergymen, is being circulated 
in the diocese of London. 


Tue new Lord Mayor, Mr. Alderman Gabriel. 
belongs to one of the oldest Wesleyan families in 
the metropolis. 

The religious revival is said to be still prosper- 
ing in Baltimore. Over 1,200 persons have 
professed conversion since the 1st of September. 

Tux iron church erected for the Congregation- 
alists at the extremity of Bethnal-green, London, 
is to be replaced by a permanent structure 
capable of hoiding 2,000 persons. 


Tur Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol preached 
in Bristol Cathedral on Sunday upon the Second 
Advent, and administered a severe rebuke to 
those divines who, like Dr. Cumming, pretend to 
foretell the end of the world. 


Mr. R. C. Hanpury says that arrangements 
are being made for a meeting of the laity, under 
the presidency of a distinguished nobleman, to 
consider what steps should be taken to put a 
stop to ‘‘ pernicious nonsense’ in the Church of 
England. 


Tue celebrated preacher, Pers Hyacinthe, is 
going to deliver a course of sermons at Notre 
Dame, on morality in families. Last year he 
preached on individual morality, and drew large 
crowds, but, unfortunately, Notre Dame is very 
badly constructed for hearing. 

An urgent appeal has been made by the Hon. 
Mrs. Russell Barrington, in favour of a church 
which she is taking upon herself to build at Com- 
pitgne, two hours from Paris per rail, where there 
are 95 Protestants, both English and French 
(but the greater part English), totally deprived of 
a proper place of worship, and the children left 
without religious instruction. 


Ar the late session of the Iowa Conference, 
the members voted to pay six per cent. of their 
salaries for the coming year to assist in paying 
the current expenses of the Iowa Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. 

A report to‘a society in Boston, America, 
operating for home missions in the South, states 
that 40 congregations of Methodists had been 
gathered in different parts of South Carolina, 
and five in Florida, up to September, 1866. 


Tux Bishop of London, in consequence of his 
delicate state of health, has not delivered his 
charge to the clergy. He has, however, forwarded 
a copy to every clergyman cited to his visitation. 
It is dated Brighton, Dec. 1. The bishop devotes 
much attention to the subject of Ritualism, and 
from that he branches into the questions con- 
nected with ecclesiastical judicature. The docu- 
ment is a very lengthy one. 


Ir is stated that Major P. B. Williams Pen- 
nant, Llanfair, Wales, has promised £100 towards 
repairing the parish church, on the condition 
that no church-rate be laid on Dissenters, and 
that the incumbent has accepted the conditions. 


‘““Mican; or, the Priest Maker: a Handbook 
on Ritualism,” isthe title of the Rev. T. Binney’s 
!new work, to be published by Messrs. Jackson, 
'Walford, and Hodder. The same firm also 
lannounce the Rev. J. Baldwin Brown’s new 
Iwork, ‘‘ Anglican Idolatry.” 
| Tum four sermons at Cambridge, by Dr. 
|Vaughan, have attracted larger congregations 
‘than those of any preacher since Professor 
‘Kingsley delivered his famous discourses on 
'“ David.” 
‘been something remarkable. 


Tur New South Wales Legislature is trying 
to substitute a national for a denominational 
system of education. To meet the religious 
difficulty the Government proposes to devote one 
hour a day to religious teaching, and to arrange 
for the visits .of clergymen at that hour. The 
Roman Catholic clergy are the great opponents 
of the suggestion, though the ministers of other 
denominations are almost all in favour of keeping 
up sectarian schools. 
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‘the materials of a three-volume romance. 


The number of ladies present has | y 


history. VAS tl ’ 
‘Imperial Austrian Field Jiiger brd Battalion > at 
‘the commencement of the war “Against Prussia 


General Pews; 


Mazzinr is dangerously ill. 


Mr. GrorGe Prapopy’s various benefactions 
are said to amount to over £600,000. 


Mr. Grorce Trarrorp, of 2, Brick-court, 
Temple, has been apppinted Chief Justice of St. 
Vincent. 


Sicnor Mincuertt, brother of the late Italian 
Minister of Finance, has proceeded to Paris ona 
mission from his Government. 


Ir is reported in Paris that six bull-fights will 
take place during the Exhibition next year. 


Goutp has been found in Ecuador in such 
quantities that people have come there from 
California to the diggings. 


Tue Imperial Court of Riom has just decided 
that the epithet ‘ female” applied to a woman 
constituted an insult. 


CrossEs in commemoration of the late war are 
now being manufactured in the Royal Mint at 
Berlin. 


Tur Duke of Augustenberg (the pretender to 
the throne of Schleswig-Holstein) is about to 
settle at Geneva and become a Swiss citizen. 


Tur Musical Standard says there are 370 
churches in Moscow, and all the bells rung at 
one time on the occasion of the Royal marriage. 


Ir London goes on increasing at its present 
rate, in fifty years hence the population will 
amount to eight millions. 


THe Chambersburg (Pa.)§ Repository, says: 
“Miss Mary Andrews died at Strasburg, in this 
county, on the 22nd ult., at the advanced age of 
105 years.” 

Ir is expected that Mr, John Stuart Mill will 
deliver his inaugural address as Lord Rector of 
the University of St. Andrew’s on the Ist of 
February next. 


A Mrnisrenrrat Conference will be held on the 
15th inst. at Berlin, at which a scheme of a 
Federal Constitution for North Germany will be 
definitively settled. 


Tre work of destruction in the Luxembourg 
garden in Paris is rapidly proceeding. The cele- 
brated English flower-beds and the nursery have 
already disappeared. 

CrinouinE is in a state of collapse. The end 
has been long since prophesied, but the toilettes 
at Compidgne this season seem to have finally 
settled the question for once and all. 


Tur Great Eastern will leave Liverpool March 
20, 1867, for New York, and start thence with 
her passengers, so as to arrive in France in time 
for the opening of the Exhibition. 


Dr. Letuesy is to act as an assistant-commis- 
sioner for the Paris Exhibition of 1867, to advise 
in the proper representation of meat and fish, in 
Class 70. 

Dunrine the journey from St. Petersburg to 
Berlin, the saloon railway carriage in which his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was travel- 
ling took fire, and at Bromberg the Prince was 
obliged to remove to an ordinary carriage. 


Tue annual soirée of the London Auxiliary 
of the United Kingdom Alliance, has been held 
at the Whittington Club, Arundel-street, Strand. 
About 200 persons sat down to tea, and the 
meeting was considered generally satisfactory. 


Dr. Hunter has addressed a letter to the 
papers, requesting a suspension of public judg- 
ment on his case, until he submits a review of 
the medical evidence and the judge’s charge. 


Tue Union publishes a statement from which 
it appears that from 1862 to 1865 there occurred 
986 shipwrecks or disasters at sea. The crews 
of the vessels amounted in the aggregate to 3,280 
men, 1,853 of whom perished. 


Tue evacuation of Rome by the French troops 
will soon be completed. The 85th Regiment 
left on Sunday. ‘he officers before their de- 
parture paid a farewell visit to the Pope, who 
bestowed upon them the Apostolic benediction. 


Dr. Brewer, of Westminster, who was chair- 
man of Mr. Mill’s committee, has accepted an 


invitation to become a Liberal candidate for | 
Mr. Serjeant Ballantine having | 


Colchester, 
retired. 


TuE death is announced of a veteran Parlia- 
mentary adherent of Conservatism. Mr. Henry 
Combe Compton, of Minstead Manor, Hamp- 
shire. He was member of Parliament for South 
Hampshire 1835-37. 

Lorp Cowxry, who quits his post at the close 
of the Exhibition, will most likely be replaced 
by Sir Henry Bulwer, formerly English Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. Sir Henry Bulwer is 
brother-in-law of Lord Cowley. 


Tur foundation stone of a new college at 
Trent, near Trent Station, on the Midland line, 
between Nottingham and Derby, was laid on 
Monday by the Duke of Devonshire. Thecollege 
is to be especially adapted to the middle classes 
for the education of youths intended for pro- 
fessional and commercial pursuits, public scheols 
being too expensive, and private establishments 


not offering an education sufficiently advanced. 


The following advertisement contains in ele 

e 
reprod it, out of sympathy with the fair 
seb header To the lady from Venice. In ac- 
cordance with the last wish of my late son, Josef 
Nikola, I have to inform you of his previous 
Up to 1865 he was Lieutenant in the 


e again joined the army, this time as Lieutenant 
in the Italian infantry corps of Ritter von Frank, 
and fell, on 27th June last, severely wounded, 


into the hands of the enemy, at the battle of 


Nachod, and has not since been heard of. Josef 
Nikola, Burgher of Vienna.” 


A uarcE temporary building is being erected 
in the garden, in New-square, Lineoln’s-inn, for 
the exhibition of the designs for the New Palace 
of Justice. 


Tue Parisians have taken so kindly to horse- 
flesh as food, that it is stated no less than 
43,0001b. of this substance is sold weekly by the 
Paris butchers. 


Mr. T. N. Hunz, the present Deputy-Governor, 
will become Governor of the Bank of England on 
the expiration of Mr. Holland’s term of office, in 
March next. Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., will be 
the new Deputy-Governor. 


““My dear young lady,” exclaimed a gentle- 
man, ‘‘I am astonished at your sentiments! 
You actually make me start—upon my word you 
do!” “ Well, sir,” replied the damsel, “ I’ve 
been wanting to start you for the last hour.” 


Mrs. Exizapeta Capy Stanton, who was de- 
feated as a candidate for the American Congress, 
is to devote her winter to lecturing on “ Citizen 
Suffrage” and “Bread and the Ballot.” She 
will give both of these lectures at Washington. 


Tue Minister of Education in France, M. 
Duruy, has ordered people’s libraries to be es- 
tablished in all the mairies of Paris. Large 
rooms have been hired for this purpose, and they 
will be warmed and lighted in the evening for 
the use of the working classes. 


At a large meeting in connection with tho 
National Temperance League, at the Lambeth 
Baths, a wish expressed by one of the speakers, 
that Mr. Samuel Morley would be the colleague 
of Mr. Hughes, in the representation of Lambeth, 
at the next election, was very loudly cheered. 


THE quarterly return of the Registrar-General 
of the births, marriages, and deaths registered 
in Ireland has been published. The Registrar- 
General comes to the conclusion that during the 
quarter the population of Ireland has sustained 
a decrease of 4,811. 


Tue British Museum has lately received a 
series of specimens of the beautiful sponge called 
Venus’s flower basket (Huplectella speciosum). 
It is more like the work of the lace-maker than 
a congeries or republic of minute jelly-like 
animals ; and the thread of which it is woven is 
so hard that it will scratch glass. 


Tue collection of the Zoological Society, at 
Regent’s-park, has just been enriched with a 
sparrow-hawk, which was caught in a room 
in the heart of the City, where it had flown 
in pursuit of a smaller bird, to the great surprise 
of the occupant, by whom it was captured. 

Tue Jewish community have started a fund 
for the purpose of presenting a testimonial to 
Mr. Alderman Phillips, on his retirement from 
the office of Lord Mayor, ‘‘to mark the public 
appreciation and acknowledgment of the admir- 
able manner in which he has sustained and 
graced the year of his Mayoralty; whereby he 
has reflected honour on the office, maintained 
the high character of the Corporation, and 
entitled himself to the respect and thanks of his 
co-religionists.”’ 

EXTENSIVE preparations are being made at tho 
Aricultural Hall for the ensuing Smithfield Club 
Cattle Show, which, in consequence of there 
being no show for cattle this year at Birmingham, 
will be larger than that of any previous occasion. 
Among those who have made entries are the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Richmond, Lord 
Walsingham, the Marquis of Exeter, Lord Ber- 
ners, the Earl of Faversham. The show will be 
opened to the public on Tuesday, Dec. 11th. 


FREQUENT complaints have of late been very 
justly made of the manner in which sprats have 
been sold in Bilingsgate Market. ' The best are 
sold in pads which are supposed to be full of 
fish, instead of which the buyer often finds a 
large roll of straw in the centre, so placed that 
nothing can be seen of it fromthe exterior. ‘The 
buyer, in order to discover the cheat, should 
empty the pad when purchasing. 


Woman’s Love in A Licur anp Dark Asprct.— 
‘Our idea is,” says a fellow who got a shrew for 
a wife, ‘‘ that 

Woman’s love is like Scotch snuff ; 
We get one pinch, and that’s enough.” 
An old darkey says— 
“Woman's lub is india-rubber— 
It stretch the more the more you lub her.” 


In a nobleman’s park about ten miles from 


'Hyde-vark-corner the following notice is stuck 


up:— Ten shillings reward.—Any person found 
trespassing on these lands, or damaging these 
fences, on conviction will receive the above re- 
ward.”’ 


A Lecrurer’s Expenrence.—Talking the other 
day, says a writer in the December number of 
‘“* Old Ebony,” with an able and popular lecturer, 
who seldom failed in getting a full and attentive 
audience, we ventured to ask him what kind of 
subjects and what style of treatment he thought 
the public liked best. “Well,” was his reply, 
“T hardly know, but there’s one secret L’ve 
found out—what the public hates is infor- 
mation.” 


Tue gold medal offered by a body of French 
Democrats to the widow of President Lincoln, ag 
a token of their admiration of the deceased victim 
of assassination, was last Saturday deposited at 
the Legation of the United States accompanied 
by a short eulogistic address. Mr. Bigelow, in 
accepting the deposit, warmly thanked the 
deputation for the friendly sentiments which 
they had expressed towards the American 
Republic. 

Tux Rerorm DEMONSTRATION. — The various 
London papers estimate the numbers that 
formed the procession in Monday’s demonstra- 
tion as follow:—The Times less than 25,000; 
the Standard not more than 30,000 to 35,000 ; 
the Daily News from 25,000 to 80,000; the 
Morning Advertise; 30,000 to 40,000; the Morn- 
ing Post not more than 25,000; the Morning Star 
20,000. 
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Wlusic and the rama: 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


- Mr. Jonn Oxenrorp has certainly not been 
lucky with his dramatic productions this year. 
His farce entitled ‘‘ Professor of What?” was 
withdrawn from the St. James’s programme 
after a ten days’ existence; and but a little 
better fate has befallen the adaptation of Octave 
Feuillet’s ‘‘Tentation” called ‘‘A Dangerous 
Friend,” at the Haymarket. The fact of the 
matter is, that these doctered French comedies 
won't suit us at all. Those who were lucky 
enough to see “La Tentation when it was 
played some years ago by that charming little 
French Company which Mr. Mitchell introduced us 
to atthe St. James’s, were unanimous in asserting 
that Octave Feuillet’s comedy was interesting 
enough. But then it was full of spice and 
wickedness, and the occupants of the stalls did 
not turn up their noses at the representation of 
an intrigue. Now-a-days our adaptors prune 
away at these naughty French comedies, and the 
consequence is, that because we have no authors 
who can or will invent, we are obliged to spend 
dull and miserable evenings at the theatre. ‘‘A 
Dangerous Friend” was certainly long-winded, 
tedious, and uninteresting. Critics were found 
to complain that it was immoral. We could 
only find that it led up to an intrigue, and when 
we were on the point of making up our minds to 
be shocked, discovered ourselves up to the neck 
in a pond of moral sentiment and milk-and- 
watery virtue. The reason of all this is obvious. 
The comedy was French, and full of French sen- 
timent; and English and French sentiment 
never did and never will agree. Accordingly, 
Mr. Oxenford’s adaptation turned out a failure, 
and ‘*A Dangerous Friend” is dead and buried 
among the thousand other modern French adap- 
tations which will never see gaslight again. 

On the decease of ‘“‘A Dangerous Friend,” 
that favourite comedy ** A Game of Speculation ”’ 
was happily revived. This also is a French 
adaptation, but not one belonging to the school 
to which we have alluded. It is an old favourite, 
and in these realistic days we are thunderstruck 
that such an improbable and preposterous piece 
of nonsense could haye lived as long as it has. 
There are, however, pleasant associations allied 
with it. It is connected and ever will be con- 
nected with the name of Charles Mathews, and 
there is little wonder that under these circum- 
stances it has been, and ever will be, popular. 
‘© A Game of Speculation” is undoubtedly a one- 
part piece; and Mr. Charles Mathews has not 
had any one-part pieces written for him for many 
years. This is a sad pity. Years have rolled 
on, but time seems to have passed Mr. Mathews 
by, and he may be seen any evening now at the 
Haymarket playing A ffable Hawk—what a capital 
name, by-the-bye—with all his old vivacity and 
spirit. There is an ugly total of years since we 
saw the ‘‘ Game of Speculation” last, in the old 
Lyceum days, but the actor has not changed. 
Fifteen years ago it must be. Well, never 
mind, we enjoyed it then, and every one will 
enjoy it again, as revived at the Haymarket. 
The best proof that the public is faithful to its 
old friends is shown by the full houses at the 
Haymarket since its revival. It does one good 
to see a favourite comedy relished and applauded, 
as the ‘Game of Speculation” is at the Hay- 
market. 

Good-natured people are seldom cross, and 
when one is in high spirits, it is rather difficult, 
happily, to lose one’s temper. On this account, 
perhaps, the Haymarket audiences, with smiles 
on their faces at the close of the comedy, hardly 
find it in their hearts to be cross with the 
wretched burlesque that follows it. Mr. F.C. 
Burnand’s version of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra ” is 
as bad a specimen of its kind as we have ever 
seen. We cannot conceive what would have 
come to it had not Mr. Charles Mathews intro- 
duced an extremely clever patter song of his own, 
called ‘* The Mad Arithmetician ;” and had it not 
been graced by the presence of Mrs. Charles 
Mathews, in an as artistic and charming a dress 
as has been seen on the stage for some time. 
The sight of Mrs. Charles Mathews in fair 
hair and in her Parisian Cleopatra costume 
repays one for sitting out a most miserable enter- 
tainment. Mr. Compton evidently does not like 
burlesques, but it is not good taste to show the 
audience, who have payed their money to see 
him, most probably, that he is angry with his 
part. It is, certainly, a wretched part, but Mr. 
Compton should play it or leave it. Actors have 
no right whatever to mumble their lines because 
they don’t like them. The public pays its money 
to be amused, and expects old favourites as 
well as new hands to do their best. One word 
before closing, in praise of Miss Caroline Hill. 
She plays most gracefully, and looks well, we 
will not trust ourselves to say how nice she looks. 
The scenery, by Messrs. Morris and O’Connor, is 
admirable, and the whole get up of the burlesque 
as good as can be be, far too good, in fact, for so 
inferior a production. 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Tue old musical farce of “The Baronet 
Abroad,” which was revived not very many 
months ago at the St. James’s, for the sake of 
introducing a Miss Roden to the public, has been 
brought out again at the Adelphi for the same 
purpose. 

This active enterpriso on the part of the 
management of the St. James’s, didnot at the time 
cause very much excitement, and the musical 
farce and Miss Roden soon disappeared from the 
bills. 

Mr. Webster, in search of some excitement, 
and anxious, no doubt, to introduce a little life 
into his poor, worn-out old company, gives us the 
musical farce again, and rejoices our hearts by 
reviving Miss Roden. The lady has a fair voice, 
bit she will "hardly set tho Thames on fire,” 


and we very much doubt whether the British 
public will be attracted by the startling 
announcement that ‘‘ The Baronet Abroad”’ is 
now played every evening. 


A NEW ENTERTAINER. 


TuoseE who attended the ‘ Soirée d’ Invitation ” 
given by M. Ernst Schultz at the Dudley 
Gallery, Egyptian Hall, on Thursday the 29th 
ultimo, had a great treat. If we mistake 
not, M. Ernst Schultz’s entertainment, when 
given in public, will be exceedingly popular, 
and the very warm reception given the 
entertainer by the circle of friends and 
literary notabilities who were invited last 
week will be repeated when his extraordinary 
skill is generally exhibited. In the truest sense 
of the word, M. Schultz is an adept in the art of 
physiognomy, for the human face, and the varied 
expression it assumes, has certainly been a life- 
long study with him. Naturally gifted with a 
mobile and expressive countenance, and an ex- 
traordinary power over the muscles of his face, 
M. Schultz in a dozen minutes gives us a8 many 
sketches of the varieties of the human face. 
With the sid of two strong gas-lights, and with 
no change of dress or adoption of any properties 
whatever, this intelligent gentleman in the first 
and second parts of his entertainment repre- 
sented thirteen types of mankind, such as the 
‘“‘melancholy man,” ‘the cynic,” ‘the pious 
person,” &c., &c.; and thirteen more varieties 
of face as altered by the assumption or other- 
wise of a beard or moustache. The third part is 
entitled a ‘‘ Portrait Album,” being a collection 
of twelve life-likenesses, and the fourth part 
represents types of races and_ nations. 
Costume is employed in these latter divisions of 
the entertainment. It is difficult to describe M. 
Schultz’s extraordinary power, or the effect it had 
upon his audience, but when we unblushingly 
affirm that the new entertainer can in reality 
‘laugh with one side of his face and cry with 
the other,” exhibiting the whole face meanwhile, 
we shall be giving some idea of the talent and 
natural skill which are brought into requisition. 

IfM. Schultz does not succeed we shall be 
very much disappointed. 

The entertainment was given in German last 
week, but when it is repeated it will be delivered 
in English. 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 


Mr. Atrrep Wiaan and his wife have just left 
England on their way to Nice, where they will 
remain until May. 


Mr. Joun Crayton has been playing, and most 
creditably, Mr. Wigan’s part in ‘‘ The Frozen 
Deep” for the last ten days, the latter gentleman 
having had to resign it through indisposition. 
Mr. John Clayton had never ‘before given such 
signs of promise as in the character to which we 
allude. 


Ir seems to be quite true that Mr. B. Webster 
has strengthened the company—not histrionic, 
but limited liability—which presides over the 
Olympic. Messrs. Toole and Henderson were 
in treaty for the theatre, and, if report be true, 
with Mr. Alfred Wigan in the background. But 
Mr. Webster has cut in and cut out the enter- 
prising Liverpool manager and his confréres. It 
is but the old Princess’s and St. James’s sto 
over again, of course, and we can but trust that 
the strengthened company will have better 
success. We should not have been sorry to have 
seen a little new blood infused into the London 
managerial department, and don’t care to see the 
slip-slop Adelphi ways introduced at the 
Olympic. The burlesques of Messrs. Best and 
Bellingham, and the melodramas of Mr. Tom 
Taylor, are, after all, superior to ‘‘ The Dead 
Heart,” and Messrs. Danson’s scenery. But let 
us hope for the best. Perhaps Mr. B. Webster 
will condescend to take a little pains in the 
management of the Olympic. It is quite certain 
that if he does not, the sequence of Olympic 
failures will continue. 
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MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL JOTTINGS. 
Lavy Don is touring in California. 


Tue Oarltheater, Vienna is preparing Offen- 
bach’s ‘‘ Vie Parisienne.” 


Tue Theatre Royal Turin will inaugurate the 
season with the ‘‘ Huguenots.” 


At Naples the tenor Pistelli has been struck 
with mental alienation. 


Rosert WoukInNaN is writing an opera entitled 
“Saul.” 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society are, it is re. 
ported, about to perform Benedict’s ‘‘ St. Cecilia,” 
in January next. 


Tue Christy Minstrels have given Mr. Burgess 
a benefit night at the St. James’s Hall. There 
was @ crowded house. 


Mapame Viarvor has been helping her neigh- 
bours, the artists of Strasburg, by singing at the 
first winter concert of the Conservatoire there, 


THE name of Mrs. Chatterley, one of the 
bygone group of such careful and intelligent 
actresses as our stage knoweth no more, must be 
added to the obituary of 1866. 


Tue Pagliano, the largest theatre in Florence, 
has been filled recently by large audiences, drawn 
by the excellent acting of Ernesto Rossi in the 
characters of Hamlet and Othello. 

Tue widow of the late violinist, Ernst, has 
finished a medallion model of him, which is said 
to be highly successful. It is to be placed on 
Ernst’s monument. 

Ir is reported that the present admirable per- 
formance of ‘ The Yachting Cruise,” at the Gal. 
lery of Illustration, will be shortly withdrawn, 
to enable Mr. German Reed to substitute Mr, 
Tom Taylor's romantid entertainment, “ The 
Family Legond,” 


Tue death is announced from Hal, in Belgium, 
of the famous violoncello player, Servais, in his 
60th year. 


Mr. Jonn THOMAS’S new Welsh cantata, ‘ The 
Bride of the Neath Valley,” is shortly to be per- 
formed at Liverpool. . 


Tue pianoforte Score of Herr Abert’s ‘“ As- 
torga” has been Just published at Leipzig, by 
MM. Breitkopf and Hirtel. 

Irarran journals state that Signora Antonietta 
Ronconi has appeared at Philadelphia, U.S., with 
such a success a8 her father’s daughter ought 
o have. 

A new ballet, ‘The Golden Fish,” by M. St. 
Léon and Minkous, produced at St. Petersburg 
on the occasion of the late Royal nuptials, is said 
to be both spirited and original. 


Tur ‘Africaine” has just been brought out 
at Rome. It is said the scenery was more suc- 
cessful at the first representation than the 
singing. 

Mr. Sornern has been playing at the Liver- 
pool Prince of Wales’s Theatre, in Mr. Tom 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Lesson for Life.’ He is shorily 
to appear there at ‘ Dundreary’s Private Thea- 
tricals.” 


Tux ‘‘ Huguenots” has been produced, for the 
first time, at Constantinople with great success ; 
the two principal roles being filled by Mdme. 
Renzi Checchi and Giovanni Visani. The admi- 
rable duet of the fourth act produced a great sen- 
sation among the Turks. 

Mr. G. W. Custys has been appointed con- 
ductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, in lieu of 
Professor Sterndale Bennett, who has resigned 
the post which for eleven years he has held with 
such distinction. 

ANTOINE RUBINSTEIN is engaged in composing 
a Russian opera, the subject of which is taken 
from the history of the first days of the Empire. 

AnorHer performance for the French sufferers 
by inundation has realised fat the Théaitre Im- 
perial de l’Opera a sum of 1,650f. 

‘‘ Tins Chevaliers de la Table Ronde,” a comic 
opera in three acts, the music by M. Hervé, has 
just been given at the Thédtre des Bouffes Pa- 
risiens, with Madame Ugalde as the prima donna. 


Trrnrs of new Operas crowd the columns of 
Italian journals. ‘‘ I Tre Mascheretti,” by Signor 
Sinico, is mentioned as in preparation at Naples 
—‘‘J] Rapimento” as having been played with 
suceess at Perugia. At Palma, in Majorca, Signor 
Peri’s ‘‘ Vittore Pisani” has opened the season. 


Mr. CHARLES READE’s, “Griffith Gaunt” has 
been dramatised in New York, and was first per- 
formed on Wednesday, the 7th ult. The piece is 
in five acts, the dramatis persone being nearly 
thirty in number. 


Miss RopEN, a lady who—as we need hardly 
instruct our musical readers—has won high vocal 
honours both on the stage and in the concert- 
room, and who is, moreover, a graceful and lady- 
like actress, made on Monday night her first ap- 
pearance at the Adelphi for four or five years, in 
the musical drama of “The Baronet Abroad,” 
and achieved a very decided success. 


Tur popular lyric poet and musician, Professor 
White, author of the ‘Emerald Wreath,” ‘“ Le- 
gendary Ballads,” and ‘Boudoir Melodies,” 
‘Gems of the Bards,” the ‘Irish Princess,” a 
material tale of history, and other works of a 
national character, has received from Lord Derby 
a Civil List grant of £75 per annum. 


Tur Gazette Musicale announces that M. 
Pasdeloup has secured the valuable aid of Herr 
Joachim for six months. He is now playing in 
Paris. Among other works which M. Pasdeloup 
has lately been bringing forward at his Popular 
Concerts have been Schumann’s overture to 
“ Genoveva,” and that by Wallace to Loreley.” 


Tux “ Andria” of Terence will. be performed 
on the evenings of Thursday, 13th; Tuesday, 
18th ; and Thursday, 20th of December, in the 
Dormitory of the Westminster School, as usual ; 
the last two nights with prologue and epilogue. 


Certain French journals, says the Orchestra, 
have complained with some bitterness that Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti refused her charitable services in 
aid of the inundated, and even applied the term 
hardness of heart to her. The truth is, that 
Patti had not the right of giving her services, 
being bound to M. Bagier, and unable to sing 
elsewhere than at the Italiens without his per- 
mission. Bagier being applied to, offered all his 
company and even his house, with the sole ex- 
ception of Mdlle. Patti. The onus of refusal, 
therefore, certainly does not rest on Adelina. 


THe Wrinpsor Srrorrers.—The second per- 
formance of this company of gentlemen amateurs 
took place at the Windsor Theatre last Thursday 
week, when every part of the house was crowded 
by a most fashionable audience. The piece 
selected on this occasion was ‘“‘ Dream of the 
Future,” 2 comedy in three acts, by Mr. Charles 
Dance, the characters in which were cleverly 
sustained by Messrs. Pembleton as Captain 
Valentine Lovelock, Lincoln Lane as Peregrine 
Mildmay, Hartopp as Mr. Harbottle, Holmes as 
Patrick; Miss Willard.as Honoria Walsingham, 
Miss Austin as Georgina Walsingham, and Miss 
Leigh Murray as Watson. In the second act, 
the Dream Period, 1820, the persons in the 
dream were Messrs. Pembleton as Major-General 
Sir Valentine Lovelock, K.C.B.; Lincoln Lane, 
Dr Mildmay, M.D., W. Honeywood, Old Gentie- 
man; Miss Willard, Miss Honoria Walsing- 
ham; and Miss Austin, Lady Lovelock. The 
comedy was followed by Mr. Oxenford’s farce, 
“ Retained for the Defence,” and the characters 
by Messrs. Hartopp as Mr. Mottley de Windsor, 
Bolton Row as Mr. Whitewash, C. Peel ag Mr. 
Fergusson, T. K. Holmes as T'luwwaites, Lincoln 
Lane as Pawkins; and Miss Austin as Agatha de 
Windsor. The proceeds of the entertainment 
will be handed over te ths Windsor Royal 
Infismary: 


THE ‘‘ Lady of Lyons ” is, it is said, to have’a 
double revival in London. Mr. Fechter, for 
whom Lord Lytton has re-written a portion of 
the piece, and Mr. Sothern will both appear as 
Claude Melnotte, respectively at the Lyceum 
and Haymarket Theatres. 

Ar the Crystal Palace Saturday Concert, 
Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Leigh Wilson were 
the vocalists, and Herr Wilhelmj the solo vio- 
linist. The programme included Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch symphony, Auber’s overture to ‘‘ Mansa- 
niello,” and Schubert’s ‘Overture in Italian 
style” (No.2, C Major). Madame Sinico, Mr, 
Tom Hohler, and Mr. Dannreuther appear this 
day (Saturday). 

Mrs. Cuartes Kran met with an accident in 
the Dublin Theatre last Thursday. While de- 
scending the steps in the last scene of the 
‘Merchant of Venice,” in which she played 
Portia, she fell and sprained her ancle. Prompt 
and skilful measures were adopted, and there is 
every reason to believe that Mrs. Kean will soon 
be able to re-appear. 

Tue Wax to cet Music CuEar.—Goto a music- 
seller in your neighbourhood, and pick out some 
of the most popular songs, such as those com- 
posed by Claribel, and Virginia Gabriel, or even 
Miss Lindsay will do; ask to have them sent — 
home on approval. Keep them a few days; copy 
any you fancy, and when the party sends for 
them, if you haven’t quite done the last page, 
ask the messenger to wait till you have finished, 
then give him the music, and say there are none 
that will suit your voice; and that you will call 
and look out some more.—The Orchestra. 

Bau at THE Winpsor Cavatry Barracks.— 
Last week, after the amateur performances at 
Windsor Theatre, the officers of the Royal Horse 
Guards gave a grand ball at the Cavalry Barracks, 
at which were present, in addition to the ama- 
teur performers, Colonel Baillie, Captain Ives, 
Lieutenant Wombwell, Captain Hartopp, Captain 
Brookes, Lieutenant Dundas, Colonel Vansittart 
and the Misses Vansittart (2), Captain Seymour 
and Miss Seymour, Lady Mary Hood and the 
Misses Hood, Captain Erskin and Mrs. Erskin, 
Captain Bulkeley and Miss Bulkeley, Colonel 
Ewart and Mrs. Ewart, most of the officers of 
the Scots Fusilier Guards on garrison duty at 
Windsor, and many other gentlemen and ladies 
from the surrounding neighbourhood to the num- 
ber of 80. The quadrille band was formed from 
the regimental band under the direction of Mr. 
Boosey. 

Mr. Saua thus describes a visit to the Opera in 
St. Petersburg during the Russian marriage 
festivities :—‘‘The theatre, I should think, is 
about the size of Her Majesty’s, in London. 
From the highest slips to the footlights every 
place was filled. Of that vast audience there was 
not, I believe, a score of men in civilian attire ; 
there was not, that I observed, a lady without 
diamonds. There being no partition between 
the boxes—or, at least, none high enough to be 
seen from below—the long sweep of the large 
horseshoe-shaped tiers was unbroken to the eye. 
The pit was filled with a sea of uniforms, spark- 
ling with waves of gold and crimson as the offi- 
cers who closely occupied it rose to their feet. 
The Royal box is placed in the centre of the first 
tier—not, as with us, near the stage. The Czar, 
with the Princess Dagmar, sat in the centre of 
the front seat. The Prince of Wales, the Crown 
Prince of Denmark, the Czarewitch, and the 
Grand Duchess Constantine sat in the same row. 
As soon as the Czar entered, the orchestra 
struck up the National Hymn; then ‘God save 
the Queen’ and the Royal March of! Denmark 
were played.” 

—<=—___— 


A Ricu anp Eccentric Lapy.—A few days ago 
there died in Upper Brook-street, Manchester, a 
lady named Crosier, whose eccentricities had 
long made her remarkable to the few neighbours 
to whom she was known. She occupied one of 
the best houses in the street, detached, sur- 
rounded by a garden or pleasure ground, and 
large enough for the ordinary requirements of a 
person moving in the best circles of society, yet 
she lived alone. About 15 or 20 years ago an old 
female domestic servant, who had been her most 
intimate friend for many years, got married, and 
Miss Crosier could never be induced to supply 
her place with another. Faithful to her old 
mistress, the servant visited Miss Crosier daily 
up to the time of her death, attended to her 
wants and the cleanliness of the house, and at 
night locked the old lady up till she returned the 
following morning. Miss Crosier had few rela- 
tions, the nearest of whom was a married niece 
at St. Helens, but these, like everybody else, were 
practically refused admission to the house, and, 
except the old servant referred to, it is said that 
no one has been in the place for many years. A 
tax-gatherer was once privileged to step into the 
vestibule, but the old lady yery naturally got rid 
of him as soon as possible. It is also said that 
Miss Crosier’s eccentricities developed into affec- 
tion for a colony of cats, of which she had about 
ten or a dozen at the time of her death. When 
she became dangerously ill, a few weeks ago, her 
servant recommended her to make her will, and 
in the end Miss Crosier consented to do s0, and 
devised her property and effects to her niece. 
After the old lady’s death the house was searched, 
and in the attic there was found an immense 
quantity of silver plate, the value of which is 
variously estimated at from £2,000 to £3,000, 
and, stowed away in various parts of the house, 
but mostly among the plate, was a sum of not 
less than £10,000. The money almost entirely 
consisted of Bank of England notes, many of 
them of old date, and among the cash was alarge 
number of spade-ace guineas. The house was 
well stocked with a large quantity of valuable 
household furniture and articles of domestic use, 
most of which were carefully wrapped up so as 
to preserve them from the dust. Miss Crosiey 
was more than 80 years old ut the time of her 
death) 
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A FasHionaBLe Turer.—A young man named 
Albert H. Turvey, whose family occupies a most 
respectable position in Liverpool, has been ap- 
prehended in Cornwall on the charge of stealing 
£1,137 belonging to Messrs. Eason, Barry, and 
Co., of that town, to whom he was an apprentice. 
He had run away to Cornwall, where he pur- 
chased a horse and phaeton, and was amusing 
himself by driving about the country under an 
assumed name, when his career of foolish indis- 
cretion was cut short by his arrest. He was 
brought before the magistrate on Monday and 
committed for trial. 

Fase Cuarce or Steaninc.—Mr. John Vernon 
Richards, late manager of the Universal Banking 
Corporation, was brought up on Monday morning 
at the Mansion House, and charged with stealing 
a cash-book belonging to the bank. Several 
witnesses were called to prove the charge, but 
the Lord Mayor considered that no case what- 
ever had been made out, and accordingly Mr. 
Richards was discharged. 

Crime And Rerorm.—Very few cases which 
can in any way be connected with the Reform 
Demonstration have come before the metropo- 
litan police magistrates. At Bow-street a young 
man named Denis Major was committed for trial 
for stealing a watch from a coachman at Charing- 
cross. He was a ticket-of-leave man. At Mary- 
lebone, 2 man named James Shaw, who on his 
return from the demonstration, had visited the 
public-house, was charged with assaulting a 
cabman. He seized the reins, and was appar- 
ently about to make an attempt to drive off, 
along with two companions, and when the 
driver interfered he received three violent blows 
onthe head. Shaw was ordered to pay 12s. or go 
to prison for a week. 


Mort RosseRies ON THE GREAT Fastern 
Raitway.—Another servant of the Great Eastern 
Railway. Company was brought up at Worship- 
street Police-court, on Tuesday morning, on the 
charge of robbing goods’ trains. The accused 
this time is a pointsman, named George Crume, 
who has been in the company’s service for many 
years. He was detected with some stolen pork 
in his possession, and taken into custody. After- 
wards his house was searched, and a regular 
depot of stolen property was discovered. The 
prisoner was committed for triul at the Old 
Bailey. 

Tue Two “ Betcravias’ IN CHANcERY.—On 
Tuesday, in the Court of Chancery, an appeal 
was made by Mr. Maxwell against the order of 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart, refusing to restrain the 
Messrs. Hogg from selling and publishing and 
advertising for sale any magazine or other perio- 
dical under the name of Belgravia, and from 
continuing to sell, or advertising for sale, any 
copies of a number called the September number, 
or other magazine, called The Belgravia; a Ma- 
gazine of Fashion and Amusement: and the bill 
also prayed for damages. ‘The case was ad- 
journed till the 15th inst. 


Caurion.—A Swinpuer. A well-dressed man, 
about twenty-two years of age, about 5ft. 7in. in 
height, and of florid complexion, is swindling 
tradesmen in the following manner. He selects 
goods, and requests that a porter may be sent 
with him to his father, who is to decide upon 
them. A wholesale house having more than one 
entrance is chosen. The porter carrying the 
parcel is left within the doorway, and in his pre- 
sence the swindler addresses the first person he 
sees, about selling paper. After several minutes’ 
conversation, held to deceive the porter into a 
belief that he is known, the swindler takes the 
parcel from the unsuspecting man to show to his 
father, walks through the warehouse, and escapes 
by one of the other doors. On Friday, of last 
week, he robbed Messrs. Samuel Brothers, of 
Ludgate-hill, in the manner described, of two 
overcoats, and two sealskin waisicoats, amount- 
ing to £9. He was then dressed in a blue over- 
coat, faced with quilted silk, and trousers of 
black and white stripes. 


Roppery or Lerrers From PI.Lar-poxes. 
George Frederick Newman was charged on Satur- 
day last with stealing letters from the pillar-box 
in Pall-mall, where most of the letters from the 
clubs are posted. About half-past nine on the 
previous evening two detectives, employed by the 
Post-Office authorities to watch the box, saw 
Newman open it with a key and empty its con- 
tents !into a canvasibag. They pursued and 
arrested him, and found forty-four letters in the 
bag. The prisoner, who declined to say anything 
for himself, was remanded in order that further 
investigation of the matter should be made. 


Conviction or StupENTS FoR REscuING A 
PrisoNeR.—At the Hampstead Petty Sessions 
Court, Mr. Mackenzie H. Walker and Mr. John 
Bell, students at University College School, 
were charged with rescuing a prisoner from 
custody last Saturday night. Police-constable 
Rapley, 361 8, saw one of three young men de- 
liberately breaking a lamp in the Finchley-road. 
On taking him into custody the prisoners, with 
twenty or thirty other ‘‘ young gentlemen,” sur. 
rounded him, and rescued his prisoner. The 
bench ordered each to pay a fine of 20s, and 6s, 
costs. 

Caution TO OmNinus TravELLERS.—At South- 
wark, Mary Anne Clark, a very respectable-look- 
ing woman, was brought from Horsemonger-lane 
goal, in a cab, owing to extreme weakness, from 

recent attack of typhus fever, charged with 
being concerned with Mary Jones (recently ab- 
sconded from her bail), in stealing a soveriegn 
from Elizabeth Jagger, in,an Atlas omnibus, on 
tlie afternoon of Saturday, the 3rd ultimo, The 
prosecutrix was the wife of a sergeant of the 
Grenadier Guards, and on the afternoon above- 
named she received a sovereign from her husband 
at the Horse Guards to make some purchases in 
the Borough. Perceiving an Atlas omnibus pas- 
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sing she hailed it, and not having time to open 
her purse, she placed the sovereign in her dress 
pocket. When she got in the prisoners were 
there, and they made room for her between them. 
After the prisoners had got out, she found a 
holo had been cleverly cut through her pocket 
and the sovereign has disappeared. Mr. Wool- 
rych remanded the prisoner Clarke, until Monday 
next, and issued his warrant for the apprehen- 
sion of Jones. 


Gross Proriicacy.—At Lambeth, Mary Ann 
Pearce, a girl of 20, was placed at the bar, before 
Mr. Elliott, for final examination on a charge of 
stealing a petticoat. Some time ago the prisoner 
disappeared from her house, and at length, by 
the exertions of the police, was found to be 
living in a brothel in the vicinity of the London- 
road. The constable took her into custody, and 
brought her to her father, who charged her with 
stealing a petticoat belonging to her mother, but 
the charge was made merely to give him time to 
provide some asylum for her. The prisoner 
now contemptuously refused to go to an asylum, 
and in this she was seconded by her mother, 
and the magistrate, finding it useless to detain 
her any longer, sent her about her business. 


CLERGYMAN v. UnpERrTAKER.—The Rey. David 
Morris, curate of one of the Liverpool churches, 
has been the defendant at the Liverpool County 
Court in an action brought by an undertaker for 
£1 9s. The plaintiff had agreed to supply for 
£1 an oak coffin, lined with blue cloth, for the 
body of defendant’s deceased child. The coffin 
supplied was of deal, lined with coarse blue flan- 
nel. It was elicted that the body of the child 
was crammed into the coffin in such a huddled 
and indecent way that the defendant immediately 
employed another undertaker to provide an oak 
coffin, well lined, to which the body was trans- 
ferred. A verdict was given for the defendant, 
and, in addition, the plaintiff was ordered to pay 
the defendant’s costs. 


Court oF Prozate.—Among useful things not 
generally known is a regulation which became 
law some three years ago, by which wills may be 
proved and letters of administration obtained by 
‘* personal application,” without the aid of a 
proctor or solictor. 

Tue Murper AnD SviIcipE ar BrruincHamM.— 
The inquest on the man, John Wallace Hamp- 
ton, who strangled his wife in bed on the morn- 
ing of the 23rd ult., and afterwards shot himself, 
was held on Saturday evening before the borough 
coroner. The first witness called was Samuel 
Hampton, son of the deceased, who detailed the 
circumstances as already recorded. Mr. Henry 
Dingley, engraver in gold and silver, and em- 
ployer of the deceased, said the latter had fre- 
quently confided to him particulars of the diffe- 
rences between him and his wife. The deceased 
was extremely jealous and morbidly suspicious of 
his wife’s fidelity. On that point witness be- 
lieved the deceased was of unsound mind. Further 
evidence in confirmation of the opinion that de- 
ceased was not of sound mind having been given, 
the jury return a verdict to the effect that he 
had committed suicide whilst in a state of in- 
sanity. 

Gamine IN Hieu Lirr.—In the Court of Ex- 
chequer a person named Bevan sued Lord Newry 
for £150. Lord Newry pleaded infancy, and 
also that the debt was a gambling debt. In 1861 
Lord Newry was at Brighton, and went to a ten- 
nis-ground and there met Bevan. They played 
together, and after some time Lord Newry had 
lost £150, for which he gave a cheque. Subse- 
quently he went again to the ground and played 
with Bevan, and won much more than he had 
lost, but did not get back his cheque. Bevan 
proposed that they should play at billiards, and 
Lord Newry consented. Atter playing for some 
time with locked doors, his lordship was told he 
hah lost £2,000. This roused his suspicion, and 
he stopped the payment of the cheque he had 
previously given. The Countess of Newry was 
called to prove the plea of infancy, and did so. 
The verdict was, of course, for his lordship. 


Morr Post Orricre Roppertes.—At Bow-street, 
a post-office clerk in the western district office, 
named Henry Nye, was charged with various 
robberies from letters entrusted to him. A very 
peculiar clasp knife forwarded from Sheffield not 
having been delivered, suspicion fell upon the 
accused, and he was apprehended. On search- 
ing him, £36 10s. in gold and notes were found, 
and at his house the missing clasp knife, two 
watches, four watch-cases, lockets, studs, rings, 
love-tokens in great variety, all supposed to be 
taken from letters, were alse found. 


Wire Desertion. — At Clerkenwell, John 
Serjeant, a drover, was charged with deserting 
his wife and family, whereby they had become 
chargeable to the parish of Clerkenwell. This, it 
was stated, was not the first time the defendant 
had deserted his wife, and Mr. Watt, the 
assistant relieving overseer, now stated that the 
wife had applied to Mr. D’Eyncourt, at Clerken- 
well Police-court, for assistance, and he, after 
hearing her story, had suggested that tnese pro- 
ceedings had better be taken, and in the mean- 
time the wife be admitted to the Clerkenwell 
Workhouse. In the course of the inquiry it trans- 
pired that the defendant was cohabiting with a 
woman at Holloway. The defendant said his 
wife was a drunkard, and she had left him, and 
not he her. The magistrate sentenced the 
prisoner to one month’s hard labour in the House 
of Correction. 

Dreaprun Crimaz.—A crime has been perpe- 
trated in Somerville, near Boston, U.S., that has, 
owing to various reasons, awakened a great feel- 
ing of indignation throughout New England. The 
house of the Rev. David A. Wasson was entered 
by a negro, who succeeded in committing 4 
horrible outrage upon the person of its only 
occupant—the wife of the clergyman above-men- 
tioned. Mr.;Wasson is a prominent Radical and 
Abolitionist, of Massachusetts. Negroes were 
neyer turned away from his door, and probably 


to this fatal facility of access to his residence 
is due the success of the awful crime above re- 
ferred to. 


Ture Doa Nuisance. —At Lambeth, Mrs. 
Treacker, a widow, who keeps a tobacconist’s 
shop in Kennington-park-road, appeared to 
answer a summons charging her with keeping a 
ferocious dog. Mr. Thomas Scott said that on 
the 25th of last month he was walking in the 
neighbourhood of Kennington-park with his little 
boy, nine years of age, when a dog, led by a girl, 
and which he subsequently found belonged to the 
defendant, bit his boy severely in the calf of the 
leg. The girl refused to give him the name of 
the owner of the dog, and while following her to 
ascertain to whom it belonged the animal seized 
another dog in the most savage manner and 
worried it severely, and while its owner was en- 
gaged in separating them the animal bit him 
severely in the hand. This circumstance added 
considerably to the alarm which witness had for 
the safety of his little boy, and he took him to a 
surgeon and had theinjured parts cauterized, and 
for some days the sufferings of the little fellow 
were very intense. Miss Scott, the daughter of 
the last witness, corroborated her father’s state- 
ment. Mr. Elliott told the defendant she had 
no right to keep a dog of such vicious habits at 
large and unmuzzled, and convicted her ina 
penalty of 20s., and the expense of the summons, 
which was at once paid. 


SHocxine Murper at ABERDARE.—A shocking 
murder has been committed at Aberdare, one of 
the principal towns in the coal and iron districts 
of South Wales. The name of the victim was 
Thomas Watkins ; that of his murderer Benjamin 
Jones. On the evening of the murder the wife 
of Watkins was seized with labour, and within 
® quarter of an hour of the perpetration of the 
frightful deed a child was born. At that time 
the unfortunate mother was unaware of the 
grievous calamity which had overtaken her. 


Exrraonpinary Conpuct 1m a Cuurcn.—D1s- 
TURBING A CONGREGATION.—A gentleman from 
the offico.of Mr. Chipperfield, accompanied by 
the Rey. Mr. Mitchell, minister of St. Mary’s 
District Church, St. Mary’s-square, Newington, 
has attended before Mr. Elliott, at the Lambeth 
Police-court, and applied for a summons against 
Mrs. Ditch, a lady residing at 8, Surrey-square, 
her son, and servant, for being guilty of violent 
and improper behaviour in the church in which 
the rey. gentleman officiates, during Divine ser- 
vice on Sunday last. From the statement of the 
applicant it appeared that Mrs. Ditch has been 
in the habit, without the permission of the rev. 
gentleman, the churchwardens, or the clerk to 
the church, of placing Ler children on the seats in 
front of the communion table, a proceeding not 
adopted by the parishioners or the regular at- 
tendants at the church, though she had never 
contributed a shilling towards the expenses of 
the sacred edifice. On Sunday morning last 
the children, or some of them, were removed to 
& side pew, but on observing this, the lady, 
though the service was going on, insisted on 
taking them back to their former seats, spoke in 
& loud voice while removing them, and inter- 
rupted the service very much. Mr. Elliott 
granted the summonses as required. 


An Orrer oF MarriaGe IN A Ponice-court. 
At the Greenwich Court, William Henry Smith, 
of 3, Webb’s-cottages, Bennet-street, Greenwich, 
has appeared to asummons to show cause why an 
order should not be made upon him to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the illegitimate child 
of Jane Starkey, of 13, East-street, Greenwich. 
The defendant, when the case was called on, 
admitted the paternity of the child, and at once 
offered to marry the mother. The complainant 
declined the offer on the ground that the defen- 
dant had greatly illused her, and would no doubt 
do so again. Mr. Traill made an order upon 
defendant for payment of 2s. 6d. per week, and 
the costs. 

Opraintna Monry sy Fausz Prerences.— 

t Hammersmith Police-court, a young woman 
named Elizabeth Kelly has been brought up on re- 
mand, charged with obtaining money by false 
pretences. A few days ago, while Mr. Hicks, a 
gentleman residing at Kensington-park-villas, 
was walking through Notting-hill, he met the 
prisoner, who applied to him for assistance, re- 
presenting at the same time that sho was the 
daughter of a widow named Smith, who was in 
great distress, and was threatened with ejection 
that night unless one week’s rent could be paid. 
She made out such a plausible story that he was 
induced to give her 6s. 6d. after taking her 
address, as he intended to call. On the follow- 
ing day he went to the address in Newland-street, 
Kensington, and he then found it was false, and 
that a widow named Smith did not live there. 
On making inquiries in the neighbourhood he 
found that an elderly gentleman and also two 
young ladies had boen deceived in a similar man- 
ner. On his way home he again met the pri- 
soner, and he gave her into custody. Tho pri- 
soner was committed for one month's imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. 


AccipENT ON THE OCCASION OF THE QUEEN'S 
VIsir to WoLVERHAMPTON.—A sad accident oc- 
curred at Wolverhampton to one of the workmen 
employed in firing a royal salute in honour of 
Her Majesty’s visit to that town to inaugurate 
the statue of the late Prince Consort. The poor 
fellow was acting aS gunner, and was in the act 
of ramming down ® charge of powder into the 
cannon when the powder exploded, and completely 
blew off his right hand, at the same time knock- 
ing him down. He immediately jumped up 
again, and was about to proceed with his work 
when he first discovered his loss. He wag taken 
to the hospital, and when last heard of was going 
On favourably. This is the only serious accident 
that has been reported as consequent upon the 
Royal visit ; and Her Majesty has shown her sym- 
vathy by sending down to enquire of the progress 
Of the sufferer 
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ETE Eee rr 
Crimes and Casualties, 


Tere has been a very destructive fire at 
the Hunslet flax mills, Leeds. 


Tue schooner Coronation, of London, has 
struck on the Caister Shoal, Yarmouth. The 
whole of the crew were saved by a life-boat. The 
vessel has become a total wreck. 


Ox Monpay, at Middlesborough, an iron- 
worker, named Mathew Lolley, was sent to gaol 
for a month, with hard labour, for intimidation. 


Srrious Scarronp Accipenr.—On Tuesday 
morning Thomas Marsh and John Hands, 
journeymen bricklayers, were precipitated from 
a scaffold at a house in Bermondsey-street by 
the giving way of a pole. The former had his 
right thigh broken, and the latter severely frac- 
tured his skull, and is not expected to survive. 


AccipENT To A Foutxesrons Sreamer.—A 
strong south-west gale prevailed as the South- 
Eastern Company’s steamer Prince Ernest, from 
Folkestone, was making Boulogne harbour, at 
about half-past six on Monday evening. She 
struck the western jetty and disabled the star- 
board paddle-wheel, but succeeded in entering 
the port and landing her passengers safely. 


Drath CatsEp by A NEEDLE.—On Monday an 
inquest was held: at Croydon on the body of 
Theodore Martin, a tailor, aged 27 years. The 
deceased was carelessly bending a needle with 
his teeth, when it suddenly snapped, and the 
greater portion of it passed some distance into 
his throat. Severe inflammation following, 
which the best directed means were unable to 
check. After seven days’ illness he expired. 


Dratu on A Rarnway Puatrorm From Ex- 
CITEMENT.—Last Saturday an inquest was held 
at Dalston on Martha Robinson, aged 24, who 
dropped down on the platform at the Dalston 
station. It is supposed that she dicd from ex- 
citement produced by anxiety to catch the train. 
She had been in bad health, and was exciteable. 

Loss or A Fisuine Boar, anp Turee MEN 
Drownep IN THE CHANNEL.—On Monday, the 
punt Argo was capsized and sunk off Folke- 
stone. ‘lhe sea was rough at the time, and the 
disaster was witnessed from the shore. The 
men who went down in her were William Smith, 
owner, 48 years of age, unmarricd; William 
Philpott, 32; and William Hall; 28. The latter 
leaves a wife and child. 

Firr at A Boarpine Scuoon.—On Saturday 
morning a fire broke out in the Loughborough- 
road Boarding-school, at Brixton. 'The inmates 
were aroused with difliculty, and the engines 
were speedily on the spot, but the premises were 
entirely destroyed. ‘The inmates, who were ex- 
posed to great danger, were rescued. 


Fata Canrtace Accrpent.—The village of 
Walchwyl, Switzerland, has been the theatre of a 
ery sad event. A runaway horse dashed, with 
i carriage containing five persons, into the lake, 
In the middle of the day. A charming young 
lady, Rose Hurtman, and her nephew, a child 
three years old, sank with the carriage, but the 
other three were saved. 


Srncuiar Birrx anp Dearny or a Cump-—A 
young woman named Rhoda Dash, entered the 
shop of a chemist in Finsbury, where she was 
suddenly taken ill, and gave birth to a male 
child. She and the child lay on the floor for 
two hours, as there was no proper place to 
which to send her. The police safd they could 
not interfere unless she was turned out of the 
shop; then they would take her up and remove 
her to the station. The child died. 


Expiosion or Fireworxs. — On Monday 
morning a fire broke out on the premises of a 
a Mr. Norris, at Barnsley. ‘The fire originated 
in an explosion amongst the fireworks, which 
blew out the windows of the building, and en- 
veloped the whole building in flames. Two boys 
were severely burnt by the exploding fireworks. 


Dreaprvt Bower Exprosion.—Last Saturday, 
on the premises of Mr. McCann, boat-builder, of 
Hull, an accident happened to the boiler. The 
flue burst with a loud report, and the water and 
steam being forced through the fire-hole, five 
boys (apprentices) were scalded very seriously. 
They were all taken to the infirmary and care- 
full attended. Their injuries were, however, too 
serious to admit of recovery, and three have 
since died—viz., Frederick Harpham, aged 14, on 
Sunday morning; William Carr, 17, at 9:30 a.m.; 
and Geerge Filby, 16, at 2 p.m. on Monday. 

Svuicip—E or A Wipow TsHrovanH Love.—On 
Saturday an inquest was held at Tranmere, 
Chester, on the body of Mrs. Stoker, a widow, 
35 years of age. A man named M‘Cronnick, a 
boiler-maker of Birkenhead, had been paying his 
addresses to the deceased, who was a servant. 
She seemed very much attached to him, and 
when she discovered that he was a married man 
with three children she exhibited signs of great 
mentaltrouble. Sho was suddenly missed by her 
friends, and her body was subsequently found in 
the water between Tranmere and Rock Ferry. 
There was no doubt that she had committed 
suicide, and the jury returned a verdict of “‘ Tem- 
porary insanity.” 

AuARMING Ratnway Accipent.—A railway colli- 
sion of a serious nature occurred at Huddersfield 
on Saturday night. Two “coaches” belonging 
to the London and North Western Railway Com- 
pany, and which had formed part of the train due at 
Huddersfield from Leeds at 8-48, were being 
shunted on to a siding in Viaduct-street, but 
before they had time to clear the “ crossing,” the 
9.50 train to Halifax was despatched from the 
Huddersfield station and ran foul of them. The 
two carriages were driven against the parapet of 
the viaducts, and considerable damage was done, 
One of the carriages became a total wreck, tho 
fragments being strewed about the line for a 
short distance, and temporarily impeding the 
traffic. The other carriage was greatly shattered, 
and rendered unfit for use. 
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Foreign fntelligence, 


FRANCE. 

It is quite true that the Empress of the French 
has expressed a desire to visit Rome; but there 
are those who do not consider the present mo- 
ment a favourable one. Nothing appears to be 
decided upon. 


ITALY. 

The Osservatore Romano contradicts the as- 
sertion that the Pope had taken the initiative 
in fresh negotiations with the Italian Govern- 
ment upon religious affairs, and adds :—* The 
Pope will never refuse to listen to any propo- 
sitions favourable to religion; but, after what 
has taken place in Italy with reference to the 
affairs of the Church, his Holiness cannot be 
first to re-open negotiations.”’ 


PORTUGAL. 
The Queen of Portugal is rapidly recovering. 
There is some probability of an early modifi- 
cation of tlie Ministry. 
The Queen of Spain is expected to arrive at 
Portugal, on a visit, on the 14th inst. 


EGYPT. 

The Giornale di Napoli publishes intelligence 
from Alexandria (Egypt), announcing that Suratt, 
the American who was charged with being one of 
the accomplices in the assassination of President 
Lincoln, has been arrested in that city. The 
arrest, it is stated, was effected in consequence 
of information transmitted to the Egyptian 
euthorities by the Prefect of Police of Naples. 


GREECE. 

The Greek journals publish a letter professedly 
written by Garibaldi, which concludes thus :— 
‘Let there be a rising in the provinces on the 
frontiers of Greece, and you may then freely dis- 
pose of my services.” 


AMERICA. 

Congress was opened on Monday. President 
Johnson, in his Message, adhered to his former 
policy, and urged Congress to adopt it. 

The Treasury receipts for the year ending June 
will exceed the expenditure by 158,000,000 dols. 
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Fiews fram the Lolonies, 
INDIA. 

Peace has been concluded between Russia and 
Bokhara. The Russians are retiring from Tasch- 
kend. 

Disorder and anarchy still prevail at Cabul. 

The famine in the Orissa district continues 
with but little abatement. 

The crops in Central India are reported to be 
promising. , 

Her Majesty’s ship ‘‘ Bernice” has been de- 
stroyed by fire in the Persian Gulf. The crew 
were saved. 


AUSTRALIA. 

A commercial panic prevails at Sydney ; many 
failures have already occurred, and others are 
expected. 

McKinlay’s exploratory tour in North Australia 
has proved a failure, owing to heavy floods. A 
new colony is expected to be formed at Port 
Anson. , 

The Tasmanian Government offer 6 per cent. 
per annum on costs to any company that will lay 
a telegraphic cable between Victoria and Tas- 
mania. 

The Legislative Assembly has rejected a bill 
for reducing future governors salaries. 

The Hokitiki murderers have been convicted 
at Nelson, and sentenced to death. 

There is a great deal of distress in Queensland, 
owing to the severe commercial depression. The 
unemployed haye held numerous meetings, and 
several deputations have waited on the Govern- 
ment soliciting help. The Government offered 
to give a considerable number of them 1és. and 
20s. per week and rations, as a temporary ar- 
rangement until, dfairs become more easy. 

ae 


ON DITS. 


Dr. Gounspurn was installed on Wednesday 
as Dean of Norwich. 

Tue rumoured elopement of the Brighton 
well-to-do barrister proves too true. 

Mr. Briegur addressed the Reformers, at St. 
James’s Hall, on Tuesday night. 

On Monday, Mr. R. Edgar took his annual 
benefit at Sadler’s Wells Theatre. 

Mr. Spuracuon has asked his members to offer 
prayer on behalf of the working men of London, 

Mr. Hatt, the solicitor against whom Madame 
Valentin instituted three criminal prosecutions, 
has been discharged. 

Mapame Carp, the electro-biologist, has been 
performing during the past week at the Market- 
hall, Ashburton. 

Queen Many still continues to reside in 
Hanover, and has refused to accept the allowance 
set apart by the Prussian Government for her 
maintenance. : 

As the procession of the Trades’ Unions passed 
along Piccadilly, Miss Burdett Coutts was recog- 
nised at one of the windows, and was most 
enthusiastically cheered, 

Last week a rather novel scene took place at 
the St. James’s Theatre: 250 head of game were 


presented by Miss Herbert to her company, every 


person employed in the theatre receiving a share. 

The Prince of Monaco has offered his ‘ Prin- 
cipality” to the Pope 48 aresidence. It is very 
polite, yet it conveys no great amount of flattery 
to his Holiness to have this flowerpotful of land 
placed at his disposal. 


THE LADY'S 


Last week afforded an extraordinary run with 
Her Majesty’s pack of staghounds, the deer going 


over 35 miles of country in three hours. 


Sir Tuomas Witson is beginning to build on 
Hampstead-heath, and the public are summoned 


to the rescue. 
Tux Government have decided to accept the 


gift of a plot of ground in Bethnal-green, and to 
establish a museum of science and art there. It 
is proposed that it shall be opened in the eyen- 


ing. 


Tur late Mr. R. Garrett, the eminent agricul- 
tural implement maker, bequeathed in his will 
to 300 ofthis employeés, a great coat each. The 


distribution of the coats has just been made. 


Tue French company which has hired the 
‘«« Great Eastern” to ply between New York and 


Brest during the Exhibition at Paris next year, 


is to have the vessel during 1867 for £12,000, or 
£1,000 a month; and is to pay besides, the ex- 
pense of fitting it up for passengers and assur- 


ing it. 


CotoneL BippuLPH, in answer to an applica- 
tion for a subscription from the Queen towards 


the relief of the unemployed mechanics at 


Greenwich, Deptford, &c., has written to say 
that so many calls are made upon Her Majesty’s 


private purse, that she in unable to contribute. 


An old lady named Ellzabeth Brett died at 


Swaffham on the 24th ult., aged 96. She had 
lived there the whole of her life. She was mother 
to 13 children, grandmother to 49, great grand- 
mother to 72, and great great grandmother to 1, 
making a total of 135. 


WE understand that his Excellency Mr. Edward 


John Eyre, late governor of this island, is en- 


gaged in writing a ‘History of the Jamaica 
Insurrection,” and that a list has been opened at 


the establishment of Messrs. M. de Cordova, 


McDougall, and Co., of this city, for the reception 


of subscribers’ names.—Jamaica Gleaner, Novy. 8. 


Tne announcement of the departure cf James 


Stephens, the Fenian Head Centre, from 
America, and of his intended return to Ireland, 


has been met on the part of the Government by 


an offer of the large reward of £2,000 for his ap- 
prehension—that is, £1,000 for such information 


as willlead to his apprehension, and a further 


£1,000 to any one who may arrest Stephens. 


A return has been published by the Poor Law 
Board which gives comparative statements as to 


the number of paupers relieved by the various 
unions in England and Wales at different dates. 
The paupers in receipt of relief on the last day 
of the last week of September were, in 1864, 
864,730; in 1865, 835,005; and in the present 
year, 842,860. 

Tur committee of the Alexandra Orphanage 


for Infants have secured an eligible plot of land 


at Hornsey Rise, near Highgate, upon which to 
erect their orphan homes. 
novel one. Instead of building a palace for 


these poor infants, it is intended to erect a 


separate house for each 25 infants, under the 
care of two nurses, and, as far as possible, to 
make them homes. 


A YouUNG WoMAN named Jane Rawlinson, died 


in an awfully sudden manner, at the town of 


Garstang, in North Lancashire, recently. She 
was at one of the inns with her sweetheart, and 
when just about to join in a dance was taken ill, 
and died immediately. 

Tuere has been a ‘Fenian’ riot at Seaton 
Carew, a small and fashionable watering-place, 
about two miles from West Hartlepool, Durham. 
About 50 Irishmen, armed with pikes and other 
formidable weapons, took possession of the Seven 
Stars public-house, and helped themselves libe- 
rally from the casks in the cellar. 

Tux Empress of the French some time since 
accepted a gift of 178 sewing machines from M. 
Goodwin, the head of a great manufacturing 
house at Paris. The Minister of the Interior, to 
carry out the wishes of her Majesty, has ad- 
dressed a circular to the Prefects requesting them 
to forward each of the names of the six suitable 
persons from whom the Empress will select reci- 
pients of these valuable instruments. The dis- 
tribution will be only to private individuals, whose 
condition in life will make the gift a useful one, 
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The Humaurist, 


Why does keeping a College gate justify a man 
in being conceited ?—Because no Porter need think 
small beer of himself. 

Why is an idle Undergraduate like a Goose ?— 
Because he feeds on Commons and gets plucked, 

Why is a fast Collegian like the letter Y t—Be. 
cause he makes Pa, pay. 

Prove that Heat travels faster than Cold.—Any 
body can catch cold. 


Why is the Loaf (when you have breakfasted 
on the crust) like a bad syllogism !—Because the 
middle is undistributed. 


‘‘There was an old woman, and she was as deaf 
as a post.” Required : to make the above sentence 
into two measured lines, which shall rhyme and 
scan without changing the words :— 

“There was an old woman, and She 


Was as deaf as a P, 0, S, T- 


A cenratn old lady whenever she hires a ser- 
vant man asks, ‘‘Can you whistle?” On being 
asked the reason of this curious question, she 


‘says that she always makes him whistle when hg 


goes to draw the ale until he returns, thus securing 
him from tasting. 

An Irish Winow.—A minister not & thousand 
miles from Nenagh, not long since in @ sermon 
quoted the passage, ‘‘ Pure religion and undefiled, 
is to visis the widow,” &., when @ young and 
dashing specimen of that part of the female 
persuasion, turned to a pew behind her filled 
with young men, and said, * Now, boys remember 
that.” 


The plan is a very 


OWN PAPER. 


Kuening Amusements, 


CHARADES. 


5, 
Oh, is it not a pity 
That the ladies in the city 
Take so very little notice of the things ts 
Now displayed in many a shop 
Where so many get the swop* 


Just because they can’t turn ribbons into rings. 


Or make some transformation 
To astonish all the nation. 
But, no! My jirst is all they seem to do, 
For they keep my second daily, 
And are like Sir Walter Raleigh, 
At the present at a total, what say you? 
I wish that I’d the power, 
Yes, for even half an hour, 
To revise the rules by which the public seem 
To be guided without caring 
Where the articles they’re wearing 
Are obtained, so long as they are thought 
supreme. 
However my intention 
Has simply been to mention 
An Enigma, which I trust my lady friends 
Will be able to discover, 
When they read these verses over; 
And if such should be the case the mystery ends. 


ACROSTIC. 


A gift that the ladies will welcome, I know, 

As an intimate guest to their houses to go; 

For agreeable, and useful, and chatty, and gay, 
I shall cost them but little, and while time away, 
And keep them of all the on dits quite au fait. 


1. <A sauce that with cutlets some cooks like to 
spread ; 
*Tis a kind of an apple whose colour is red. 


2. A common red berry which, if it appear, 
Very early forewarns of a winter severe. 


3. A place that was lovely, with foliage and 
flowers, 
‘Till sin, as a Serpent, crept into its bowers. 


4, The seal of love’s compact, the maiden’s first 
kiss, 


And Satan’s worst falsehood is given by 
this ; 
‘Tis sweeter than honey, more bitter than 


gall ; 
The soother, the blesser, or curser of all. 


5. A girl’s name Lord Byron hath dwelt on in 


vain ; 
A child whose remembrance was mingled with 
pain. 
6. When papa will not go to the seaside in 
season, 
Mamma says the children want me as a 
reason. 
7- Across the Atlantic I’m thought a shrewd 
fellow, 
And I guess my light dollars you'd take for a 
yellow. 
8. And a dollar’s my last, which I cannot 
enroll 


Much better than buying fifteen of my whole. 


Cuirron CLERKE. 


Solutions of those which appeared in our last. 


REBUS. 
I, 
1. Pie \ 
* IS Plate, the shape of the 
4, Tea hewest bonnet. 
6, Hel, 
CHARADES. 


1. “ CurysanrHemumM.” 
2. ** Man-xinp.” 


* A shop term. 


Births, Marriages, and Beaths, 


[*y* These announcements are inserted at the uniform 
charge of 28. 6d.] 

BIRTHS. 
SONS. 

On the 2nd inst., at The Mills, Melksham, Wilts, Mrs, 
Joun TAYLER, Of A son. 

On the 1st inst., at Short-heath, Kidderminster, the 
wife of GERALD HK. Tiyson, Esq., of a son. 

On the ist inst., at Bearsted House, near Maidstone, 
the wife of Captain CHARLES Roper Trier, 80th Regi- 
ment, of a Son. 

On the 2nd inst., at 20, Gloucester-crescent, Hyde-park, 
the wife of FERDINAND MENDL, Esq., of a son. 


DAUGHTERS. 


On the Ist inst., at Harston Rectory, near Cambridge, 
the wife of the Rev. Rogert Hupson, of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., at 8, The Crescent, Clapham-common, 
Mrs. JouN STEPHEN Jarvis, of a daughter. 
On the 30th ult., at_77, Northbrook-street, Newbury, 
the wife of the Rev. Grorce Auaric MouL.in, of West 
Woodhay Rectory, of a daughter. 

On the 2nd inst., at Bettws-y-Coed, N. Wales, the wife 
of H. D. Goocu, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


On the Ist inst., at St. John’s Church, Birkenhead, by 
the Rev. P. L. Sandberg, M.A., Mr. THOMAS LANGDON 
Bruce, of London, to Many Sorpta, second daughter of 
Mr, WitiiaAM Farr, Newport, Monmouthshire, 

On the 22th ult., at St, James's, New Hampton, by the 
Rev. Sir John Hayes, Bart., the Rev. John FirzWycram, 
tot ALICE, youngest daughter of the late Sir Henry 
GEORGE WARD, G.C.M.G. 


DEATHS. 


On the Ist inst., at Woolwich-common, Hetuna MAapE- 
LINE, youngest child of the Rev. Groray Y, Boppy, aged 
four and a balf years. 

On the 1st inst., James Tuomas Carrer, of 3, Park- 


‘place, Leyton, and Primrose-street, City, son of the late 


Wm. CARTER. 
On the 2nd inst., at Woburn-yilla, South Hackney, 
EMMA, daughter of Mr. R, G, Ciements, aged thirteen 
ears. ; : 
| On the 1st inst., at Lewisham, Kent, Mr, GEoRGg Fru- 
DERICK Comber’, in his forty-fifth year, 


(Dec. 8, 1866. 
Che Funds, 


ENGLISH. 

Three per Cent. Consols, 883 444; Ditto, for Account, 
8834; Three per Cent. Reduced, 8743; New Three 
per Cents, 87348; Exchequer Bills, £100, and £200, 3 
and 4 per Cent., 5 pm.; Bank of England Stock, 
54 per Cent., 24914; India Stock, 10$ per Cent., 
April, 1874, 215; do., 5 per Cent., July, 1870, 103} 3; 
do., 5 per Cent., Jan., 1872, 1014, 101; do, Deben- 
tures, 5 per Cent., Aug., 1873, 102§ 3; do. Bonds, 4 per 
Cent., £2,000. 25 pm.; do. Bonds, 4 per Cent., under 
£1,000, 20 p.m, 


FOREIGN, 

Five per Cent. Brazilian, 1865, Acct., Dec. 14, 68}9 ; 
Six per Cent. Chilian, A, 993; Seven per Cent. Kgyptian, 
831 44; £100 Bonds, 853; Seven per Cent. Egyptian 
Gov. Railway Debentures, 844 4; Five per Cent. Italian 
1865, Acct., Dec. 14, 71$; Five per Cent. Italian (Marem 
mana Railway), 57$; Three per Mexican, 183; Three per 
Cent. Mexican, Acct., Dec. 14,1841; Five per Cent. 
Peruvian, 1865, Acct., Dec. 14, 69; Three per Cent. Por- 
tuguese, 1853, 43}; Five per Cent. Russian, 1822, 864 ; 
Five per Cent Russian, 1862, 86}7 6; Three per Cent. 
Spanish Passive, Acct., Dec. 14, 19%; Six per Cent. 
Turkish, 1858, Acct., Dec. 14, 58; Six per Ceat. Turkish, 
1862, £100 Bonds, 59; Six per Cent. Turkish, 1865, 32} ; 
Six per Cent. Venezuela, 1864, 26} 7; Two-and-a-half per 
Cent. Dutch, ex 12 Guil., 54}; Five per Cent. Italian, 
1861, ex 25fr., Acct., Dec. 14, 554 3 4. ; 
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THE MARKETS. 


une weather has been mild and wet during the 
week. 

At the London Corn Market there has not been much 
doing. The supply of English wheat has been moderate, 
and the sales effected have been at a decline of 1s to 2s 
per quarter. The foreign supply has been liberal, The 
price of bread has not altered since our last, 


In the Colonial Produce Markets there has not been 
much activity, and prices have, in some cases, slightly 
given way. The sugar trade, however, continues 
extremely firm, with a good demand. 


At Newgate and Leadenhall the dead meat trade is 
extremely dull, with prices depressed. Really prime 
beef fetches 4s 8d, but middling and coarse qualities 
range from 3s to 3s 10d. Mutton is more depressed. 
Pork is a very dull sale, at the old prices. 

For poultry the trade is dull, and prices lower, 


COAL MARKET. 


Holywell. Main......163 6d | Eden Main..........21s 0d 
North Pelton Gas....14s6d | Hetton..............2380d 
South Moor Pelton Hetton Lyons ......20s 6d 

Gas................1489d | Pittington’..........19s 0d 
Wylam..............163 6d | Tunstall ............20s 6d 


Ships at market, 24; sold, 23; unsold, 1; at sea, 15. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


(ALL LETTERS TO BE PREPAID.) 
OVERNESS or COMPANION.—A young 


Lady (daughter of a beneficed clergyman) wishes 
to form a re-engagement as Governess in a gentleman’s 
family where the children are young,—acquirements, 
English, French, Music and Singing,—or as Companion to 
a Lady. She is ladylike and cheerful, and has a very 
good accent. Highest testimonials and references given. 
—<Address, stating full particulars, to A. B. C., Clericus, 
Post Office, Ashbourne, county Dublin. 


YOUNG LADY (Swiss Protestant) desires 

to enter in a gentleman’s family during the vaca- 
tion. She teaches French, German, a little music and 
drawing, &c. Highest references. No agent.—Apply to 
M F., Mr. Hamburger’s, stationer, 3, Murray-street, 
Camden-square, N.W. 


CLERGYMAN’S DAUGHTER, age 20, is 

seeking a RE-ENGAGEMENT as GOVERNESS, 
to pupils under 12, English, French (acquired abroad), 
and music.—Also a Holiday Engagement, on reciprocal 
terms, either as Companion or Governess, required, by a 
sister.—Address, C. F'., Baines’s library, Victoria-terrace, 
Hampstead. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS, either ina private 
family or a good school. Age 24, Teaches sound 
English, French, grammatical German, music, and 
rudimentary drawing. Good referénces.—Address, Miss 
§., Messrs. Hatton & Son’s, 26, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


[*,* Notices forwarded to the Office under the following heads 
are unserted if accompanied by 12 postage stamps.] 


S LADY’S MAID, a Person, aged 26, who 
understands dressmaking, &c. No objection to 


country. Address, A. B., 16, James-street, St. Peter- 
street, Islington, 8. 


S LADY’S MAID, an experienced Person, 

who is a good hairdresser, dressmaker, and 

milliner ; no objection to the care of linen.—Address, 
A.B., Barnes Library, Barnes, Surrey, 8. W. 


a Person, aged 20, with good character.—Address, 
A. B., 1,.King-street, Grosvenor-square, W. f 


A § professed COOK and HOUSEKEEPER in 

a Nobleman’s or Gentleman’s family, a person who 
is a thorough good French and English Cook for a large 
establishment.—Address, E, B., 143, Marlborough-road, 
Chelsea, 8. W. 


} I OUSEMAID ina gentleman’s or tradesman’s 
family. Good character. Age 23.—T. 8. Post- 
office, North-street, Lisson-grove, N-Y 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
willing and cheerful SERVANT GIRL 


WANTED, in a small family, 10 miles from 
London, where @ nurse is kept, Address, Mrs. 8., 
1, Pelham-villas, Merton, Surrey. 


ENERAL SERVANT WANTED, by a 

widower, four in family, two engaged in the city. 

Two children.—W, L., No. 3. St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, 
near Ball’s-pond Church. 


eT ol, Fee oS Ses Sate SY ee Ss. ae 
thorough GENERAL SERVANT, not under 
20, WANTED, in a small family. Must under- 
stand plain cooking.—Apply at 134, Minories, E. 
GENERAL SERVANT or good PLAIN 
COOK WANTED, where a housemaid is kept.— 
Apply, by letter only, to A, B., Phoenix Fire-oflice, Lom- 
bard-street, E.C, 


AS SCHOOLROOM MAID or LADY’S MAID, 
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GOOD NEWS FOR YOUNG FOLKS, 


AND ALL WHO TAKE AN INTEREST IN THEM. 


J. GILBERT 


(SUCCESSOR TO GILBERT BROTHERS, AND HARVEY & DARTON) 


Has a well-selected stock of the newest and best Books, from the Toy-Book for Baby to the richly Hlustrated and 
handsomely bound Book for the elder branches of the housebold, all arranged in Show Rooms, so as to be casily 
inspected, and supplied on the most liberal terms for Cash. 


18, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.: 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
J. GILBERT 


Has an excellent Stock of Books in all classes of Literature and every variety of Binding, from those plainly bound 
for the cottage of the humble, to the most gorgeously bound for the drawing-room table of the wealthy ; and ull are 
sold at the lowest possible Prices for Cash. 


CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 
London: J. GILBERT, 18, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


All affected with weak sight, whether congenital or acquired, should only read, write, or sew by this Lamp, which 
gives a light brilliant but equally diffused—steady, mellow, and soothing. Its use entirely obviates the prickly 
and burning sensations produced by the use of gasand the spirit or mineral oil lights, so destructive to even strong 
eyes. Easily worked and not liable to get out of order, they do not smoke, and yield a light so comparatively cool, 
that immense quantities are monthly sent to India and other tropical climates, as they can be adapted to bum 
‘under the Punkah. The No. 1 Lamps—the largest and most powerful size—give a light equal in brilliancy to that 
of six wax Candles, at a cost of less than one halfpenny per hour. They burn Cocoa-nut and Colza Oil, and, from 
the nature of the mechanism, there is no chance of the Oil dripping, or the light becoming uncertain. This Lamp 
is constantly used by Her Majesty and many scientific and eminent persons, it being highly recommended by the 
most renowned Occulists. 


PRICE FROM los. 6d. PRICE LISTS GRATIS. 


SALOM & CO., 


1387, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 
AND 
98>" PRINOES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


THE “EXCELSIOR!” PRIZE MEDAL 


WITH ALL THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, ARE THE 
SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 


They TUCK, HEM, FELL, GATHER, BIND, CORD, QUILT, BRAID, and 
EMBROIDER, are easy to operate, simple to learn, and not liable to derange- 
ment. 

Sew with equal ease on any thickness of material, from two ordinary 
reels, require no re-winding, and the seam, if cut at every inch, will not 
rip. Lists free. 


WHIGHT & MANN, 


143, HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 
s- *'MANUFACTORY—GIPPING WORKS, IPSWICH. 


6 
SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCH. 


Tt will Hem, Fell, Tuck, Bind, Braid, Cord, Quilt; gather a Frilland 
sew it on Band at same time; and execute in a superior manner all 
kinds of Sewing ever required in a Family, 

Makes four different Stitches; has patent reversible feed motion; 
fastens off its seam withont stopping. No other Machine has these late 
"4 Improvements, for which a Gold Medal was awarded by the Committee on 
Sewing Machines, at, the late Exhibition of the American Institute (in 
competition with every well-known Machine), held at New York, 1865. 

Copy of Committee’s Report and Prospectus, with Sample of Work, 
post-free. Agents wanted. Address: 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
97, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C., 


AND AT 


19 anp 21, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 
Agents: A. CAMERON, 83, Union-st., Glasgow; & F. BAPTY, 80, Grafton-st., Dublin. 


SAISON D’HIVER. : 
MADAME ALEXANDRINE 
13, OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY. 


Venant de recevoir de Paris, les dernitres modes, préparées spécialement pour la Toussaint; en Chapeaux, 
Bonnets, Coiffures, Robes et Manteaux, 4 V’honneur d'mformer son élégante clientele, qu’elle est & méme d'offrir 
tous les articles, aux prix les plus advantageux. 

Choix des Meilleures Corsets de Paris. 


GANTS ALEXANDRINE, si justement renommeés. 


TRADE ON EACH 
MM 

TELESCOPE. 
IK EEE eS ——* 


THE “DYER” THLESCOPEH, 
With Leather Sling and Case, 10s. 6d., or with Astronomical Eye-p iece 


15s. 6d. 
HIS TELESCOPE has an Achromatic Object-glass 1:1 inch diameter. _It possesses magnify- 


ing power of 144 times superficial, will see a Church Clock at Four Miles, and distinguish,small Windows In 
Houses at Ten Miles. The Astronomical Hye-piece and Sun-glass, magnifying 324 times superficial, converts it into 
an Astronomical Telescope, showing Jupiter with his Satellites, the Solar Spots, Lunar Mountains, &c. The Lenses 
of this instrument are first-rate, and are equal in every respect to one of a much higher price, 


Carriage free to any Railway Station in England, on receipt of Post Office Order, payable to HL. G. 
WOOD, at the Chicf Office. 


ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTION POST FREE. 


Manufactured only by E. G. WOOD, Optician, &c., 74, Cheapside, London. 


HOT WATER BOTTLES, 
NURSERY SHEETING—NURSING APRONS, 


GR. WOOLGAR & Co, 7, LUDGATE-HILDL _ 


Coughs, Asthma, and Incipient Consumption are effectually Cured by 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


MVHIS WORLD-RENOWNED MEDICINE, which has obtained such celebrity in all parts 

i of the Globe for curing the above-named complaints and other Affections of the Chest and Pulmonary 
mgely recommended to all suffering from any otf the above disorders, as One Trial will be suffi- 
their undoubted efficacy, being frequently used under the recommendation of the most eminent of 


Organs, is stro’ 
cient to prove 
the Faculty. 
—— 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL FROM A CLERGYMAN IN ESSEX, 
«© August 25th, 1866. 
“Dear Srr,—I have derived so much benefit from using your Cough Lozenges, that I write to make you 
acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced by a winter 
cough. For many: years. I have been more or less troubled with a Cough, but during last winter it became 80 
bad that I could scarcely read aloud. Having taken other remedies, some of them very natiseous, among them 
Cough no More, without obtaining relief, I tried your Lozenges, which are very palatable, and was agreeably 
surprised at the result of the trial. “You are at liberty to make use of this communication, 
‘‘T remain, faithfully yours, wip, L. Des 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 


HE GREATEST AND MOST USEFUL 
Invention of the day, AGUA AMARELLA., 


MESSRS. JOHN GOSNELL & CO., Red Bull Wharf, 


93, Upper Thames-street, London, Perfumers to Her 


Majesty, respectfully offer to the publie this truly marvel- 


lous fluid, which gradually restores the human hair to 


ts pristine hue—no reatter at what age. The Agua 
Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair 


is once restored, one application per month will keep it 


in perfect colour. 
Price £1 1s. per bottle, or in half bottles, 10s. 6d. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO. 


Ave been appointed Perfumers to H. R. H. the Princess 
of Wales. 


GOSNELL & CO.’"S CHERRY TOOTH 

e PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, 

gives the Teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ena- 

mel from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRI- 
y CHOSARON, or newly-invented HAIR-BRUSH, the 
peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes 
the two operations of cleansing and polishing simulta- 
neously. 


93, Upper Thames Street, late of 12, Three 
King Court, Lombard Street, London. 


THE 


PATENT MECHANICAL CHAIR, 


For Brushing Hair by Machinery. 


For Prospectus and Particulars apply to thezPatentces 
and Sole Manufacturers, 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO., 
12, Three King Court, Lombard Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

A CHINESE CADDY, containing 1é6lbs of really 
good black tea, sent carriage free to any railway station 
or market town in England, Ireland, Scotland, or Wales, 
on receipt of 40s., by PHILLIPS and Co., tea merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, E.C. 


RAUGHT EXCLUDERS, for Doors and 
Sashes, from 2d. to 6d. per yard, at R. HELBRON- 
NER’S, 265, Regent-street, and 96, Newgate-street. 


O CHARITABLE DONORS, the Managers 
of Public Institutions, Asylums, and Homes. 

The peculiar circumstances of this year, the late mone- 
tary crisis, and the consequent depression of the markets, 
in the midst of which ATKINSON and Co. made large 
cash purchases, enable them now to offer unusual advan- 


tages in the supply of 
BEDDING, BLANKETS, COUNTERPANES, and 


SHEETINGS, besides every description of material for 
warm Winter Clothing. 


ATKINSON and Co., 


198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210, 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE-ROAD, LONDON. 


NEW MUSIC. 
“ C{WEET! ART THOU WAKING?” Sere- 


nade. Words and Music by Mrs. Ocravius 

Freie Owen. Metzler and Co., Great Marlborough- 
street. : 

‘Both words and music possess considerable merit. 
The whole is highly creditable, and will doubtless be ad- 
mired beyond the circle of its composer.”— Orchestra. 

“Expressive and full of impassioned sentiment. We 
regret we cannot afford space for a transcription of the 
poetry.”—Morning Advertiser. 

“« A brilliant composition, admirably suited to the words, 
eae are throughout expressive and original.”—Joli 
Bull. 


NEW SONGS, POST FREE AT “HALF-PRICE, BY 
ALEXANDER B. W. KENNEDY. 
6 Y LOVE HE IS LATE.” Words by 
Jean Ingelow. 38s.—‘FAR, FAR AWAY.” 
Poetry from Good Words, 2s. 6d. — ‘SPREAD THY 
SILVER WINGS, O DOVE!” Words by Adelaide Anne 
Proctor. 3s. 
London: T. T. Lemare, 1, Ivy-lanc, Paternoster-row. 


TD aI 


ENGLISH MECHANIC 


AND 


MIRROR OF SCIENCE AND ART. 


——0 


A WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


DEVOTED TO 
Practical Engineering, Mechanics, Building, 
Electricity, Photography, Astronomy, Microscopy, 
Chemistry, Telegraphy, Scientific and Industrial 
progress. 
PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY, 
Tu Weekly Numbers, Price 2d., post 3d.; Quar- 
terly Subscription, 3s. 3d. post free. 
MONTHLY PARTS IN COLOURED WRAPPER, 


Price 9d., post 11d. 
NEATLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 


IN HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES, 
Vol. I., price 4s. 6d.; Vol. IL., price ds. 6d. ; 
6d. each extra by post. Vol. II., price 7s., 
post 8s. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.RH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 


EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
The Ladies are respectfully informed that this Starch is 
EXCLUSIVELY USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and Her Majesty’s Laundress says that although she has 
tried Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them equal to THE GLENFIELD, 
which is THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED FOR ITS SUPERIORITY, 
WOTHERSPOON anv Co., Glasgow and London, 


EW AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE, 
CHEAPEST, MOST SIMPLE, AND EFFICIENT! 
Will sew thick cloth or fine muslin with equal facility. 
THIS MACHINE HAS REVERSIBLE MOTION, 
And will fasten off its seam without stopping. 


Carefully Packed in Wooden Case, with full 


Printed Instructions 
(From which anyone may learn to use it in a few minutes). 
ent CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station in England, 
Oana or Meegs on receipt of Post-office Order for 
ayable to 
he DUFF AND ROWNTREE, 
Drapors and Outfitters, 70 and 71, Bondgate, 
Bishop Auckland-—-Agents. 
Patented January and October, 1865. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices—l, Dale-street, Liverpool ; 20 and 21, Poultry ; 7, 
Cornhill; and Charing-cross, London. 


Invested Funds os secece cess sees cece ce ee es £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865..........., 739,332 
Life Premiums received in 1865 ....,,.... 250,103 
The following are a few of the ADVANTAGES attaching 
to the LIFE POLICIES of this Company :— 
Moderate rates ef premium for all descriptions of in- 
surance, 
Fixed bonuses guaranteed by the numerous proprietary 
of an unlimited Company. 
Whole world leave granted on reasonable terms. 
Policies held as securities are not considered void by 
this office, although the assured should leave the pre- 
scribed limits, provided the holder inform the office so 
soon as it comes to his knowledge, and pays the adequate 
extra premium. ; ee 
Claims are payable thirty days after admission. 
Joun Atkins, Resident Secretary. 


TARS! STARS! STARS!—Fifty Photo- 

graphic Celebrities for 2s. 9d-, Twenty-five for 

1s. 6d.. free for stamps, carte de visite size, including 

authenticated portraits of Risk Allah Bey, Bismarck, 

Garibaldi, Glaastone, Disiaeli, and all the reigning Kings 

and Queeas of Europe. Suited for presents and albums. 
—The “Srir” Company, 200, Walworth-read, Londen. 


SELLING BY THOUSANDS. 
MARVEL of ingenuity and cheapness. 
The newly-invented Pocket Timepiece, with hand- 
some gilt case, and an elegantly enamelled dial, beauti- 
fully interspersed with gold, &c. Sent same day, free by 
post, by. sending Sixteen Stamps to G, WOOD, 7, Hurst- 
street, Birmingham, 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


Bee 
MORRISON'S ARCHIMEDIAN HEM-FOLDER 


FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 
Manufactured solely by 


JOSEPFL GILLOEER 
Metallic Pen Maker to the Queen, 


VICTORIA WORKS, GRAHAM STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Drawings and particulars forwarded on application. 


HITE and SOUND TEETH.—JEWS- 

BURY and BROWN’S ORSENTAL TOOTH- 

PASTE. Established by 40 years’ experience as the best 

preservative for the tecth and gums, The Original and 

only Genuine is 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, per pot. 113, Market- 

strect, Manchester ; and by agents throughout the King- 
dom and Colonies, 


LL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK 
A DULL BOY,--1,000 Customers wanted every 
week for GOOD’S Sixpenny Packet of Stationery, con- 
sistiag of Old Friends with New Faces, Three Amusing 
Games, Twenty-four Sheets of Note-Paper, Twenty-five 
Envelopes, Penholder and Pens, and Blotting-Paper, 
Three Dozen Ornamental Book Labels, the Ivory Memo- 
randum Tablets, and the highly Ornamental Dominos 
The whole of this marvellous packet sent post-free, on 
receipt of eight stamps, by W. I’, Goon, Engraver, &c. 
Bishop-lane, Hull. 
N.B.—For four stamps extra a beautifully engraved 
plate with yeur name will be enclosed, 


GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST 

with a prudent use, has saved many a life, and ye 
we think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced 
to amore simple form. Take some good compound, such 
as COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that 
the. desired end may be obtained without seales and 
weights, or little mysterious compartments and enchanted 
bottles with crystal stoppers. _ Others might be used, but 
COCKLE’S PILLS, as tested by many thousands of per- 
sons, and found to, answer their purpos¢ 80 well, map 
set down as tlie best, —Observe, 


48 


THE LADY’ 


S-OWN PAPER. [Dre. 8, 1866. 


GUINEA BASSINETTE. 


HAL 


IN FANCY MUSLIN OR CHINTZ. 


BABY LINEN, 


5 


IN 3 OR GUINEA BOXES 


Patterns and particulars on application to 


T. G. YOUNG, 
LADIES’ OUTFITTER, 
Clapham-road, London, S. 


ILK DRESSES for MORNING or 
EVENING WEAR delicately printed by French 
artistes on Violet, Green, Buff, Blue, Brown, White, and 
Black Grounds, at 35s. 9d. the full dress; Paris present 
price, 60 francs. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, S. 


ILK REPS (l’Epingline de Roubaix) at 
8s. 61d., yard wide, selling everywhere at 4s. 6d., 
with the purest wool on the wrong side, in brilliant 
colours and black, suitable for morning or evening wear, 
Ladies, send for patterns. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


INSEY DE ROUBAIX and SERGES, 
made of soft wool, enriched with silk in mixed 
colours(greatlyadmired), at 258. 9d. the fulldress; usually 
sold at 35s. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


RENCH MERINOS, in all the brilhant 
colours, at 2s. per yard, double width. Fine and 
soft-wool being essential to the dyeing of bright and 
durable colours, the Merino is decidedly the best article 
to select for giving entire satisfaction. Every lady would 
do well to send for patterns. 
HARVEY and Co,, LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


BERDEEN WINSEYS, widest and best, 
at 1s. 64d. the yard. At least one thousand pieces 
to select from. Patters sent. 
HARVEY and Co., LAMBETH HOUSE, 
Westminster-bridge, 8. 


To KeIg Nasei0.uN Co., 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, 
FURNISHING DRAPERS, anp HOUSE AGENTS, 


WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD. 


BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 

LOGUE, with Illustrative Sketches of CABINET 
FURNITURE and DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY, sent 
free per post, or given on application. The Stock, corres- 
ponding to the List, is marked in plain figures. 


and 


RESENTS for WEDDINGS. 
Catalogue free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS for BIRTHDAYS. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London. 


RESENTS COMPLIMENTARY. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


RESENTS for ALL OCCASIONS. 
Catalogue post-free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


2s. 6d. to £50. 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


(Da Bees Net 


s 


1S Ree AMUSEMENTS. 
MINIATURE BILLIARD TABLES, 
Illustrated Catalogue post-free, 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
BAGATELLE BOARDS, of the best make, from 
80s., complete, 
ASSER and SHERWIN. 


OME AMUSEMENTS. 
PARLOUR GAMES, from 1s. to £20, 
Tllustrated Catalogue post free. 
ASSER and SHERWIN, 
81, Strand, and 69, Oxford-street, London, 
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HONEY AND KISSES. 


THE HEART’S CONTENT. 


FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS, 
“ Breathing richest odours round, 
A spring eternal here is found.” 


THE CHOICE OF A THOUSAND SCENTS. 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d. each, or 
2 Three in a Pretty 

Q Case, 78- 0 


Rand $f 


Vary 


Just published, price 6d,, by post for seven stamps, 


RIMMEL’S 
PERFUMED ALMANAC 


FOR 1867. 
A perfoct gem for the Pocket-book or Writing Desk, 
Sold by all the Trade, 
RIMMEL, PERFUMER ; 


98, Strand, 128, Regent-street, and 24, Cornhill, Lonido# 
and 17, Boulevard des'Italions, Patis, j 


TEHOMSON'S 


Prize Medal,” “Empress,” and “ touhle-Lyelet” 


Seiki 


Can now be had in small sizes—viz., 2, 2}, and 2} yards round, made as above, without Steels at 
top, and called ‘ Prastrque:” thus—‘ Prize Mxrpau PuastiQue,”’ “ Emrress Prasriquz,” and 
‘ Dounie-Eye.er Prastiqve ;” 2 and 2} yards round will be made in Plastique only. 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


«Ts the reign of Crinoline over? No—decidedly no; it 
has only changed its form. More elegant and moderate 
in its proportions, it is now more than ever indispensable 
to an elégant toilette.”—La Revue des Modes, Sept., 1866. 

‘‘Crinoline is not dead; it is modified.”—Figaro, 
Oct., 1866. 

“‘Crinoline retains its proportions, having, in an im- 
proved form, obtained a new lease from Fashion,”—La 
Revue des Salons de Paris, Oct., 1866. 

‘* No-modest woman should venture into the streets of 
Paris, on foot, without Crinoline.”—Revue Illustrée, 
Oct. 8, 1866, 


EEP MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY beg to 
invite special attention to the DEEP MOURNING 
DEPARTMENT of their Establishment, consisting of 
every article suitable for First and Family Mourning, 
either made-up and ready fur immediate wear, or mate- 
rial from the piece cut by the yard, according to the 
wishes of the purchasers. 
Silks, Crapes, &c., of the very best, most serviceablo, 
and enduring qualities, 


OBES COURTES.— PROMENADE 
DRESSES.—Messrs. JAY have imported a number 

of Original Drawings of these New Dresses, from which 
they executo orders ; and in every instance where ladies 
desire it no more dresses will be made of the same pat- 
tern after an order has been given.. Messrs. Jay beg 
to announce that their Pattern Evening and Dinner 
Dresses are still very long in the skirts, but are differently 


cut, 
JAYS’, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


ET ORNAMENTATION for Mantles, 
Bonnets and Dresses. Parisienne taste having re- 
cegnised Jet Ornamentation for every description of 
dress, Messrs. JAY have provided for their Patrons the 
most varied and Aeteter: designs in Jet Application 
which the authors and designers of French Fashion have 
ae season introduced for , Promenade er Evening 
ress, 


JAYS’ 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street. 


OOD BLACK SILKS.—Messrs. JAY have 
just purchased a very large lot of Black Gros Grain 
Silk, madufactured by Messrs Bonnet et Cie., of Lyons 
et Injurieux, These Silks: will be sold on mest advanta- 
geous terms, and Messrs. Bonnet’s Silks can always be 
more fully relied upon for wear than any other descrip- 
tion of Black Silk. The manufacturers’ name will be 
found woven on the end of each piece, 


JAYS’ 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
217, 249, and 251, Regent-street. it 


ata 


EW MANTLES.—The French Mantles 
ip imported by Messrs, JAY for the present %cason 
will fully support the long-established reputation of 

THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


“Even Muslin Skirts must be upheld by Crinoline ; tho 
new shape, though hardly noticeable, must form the basis 
of all tasteful toilettes. If some of the old forms of 
Crinoline were absurd, how much more absurd to rush 


into the opposite extreme of limp, inelegant, discomfort?” 247, 249, and 251, Regent-street, 

Musée des Faimilles, Oct., 1866. JAYS’. 
66 To-morrow, we are alyays es *Crinoline goes out 

of fashion ;’ that to-morrow wi ong coming.” —Petit 

Courrier Des Dames, Oct. 6, 1866. \ 7. GIVRY (late Melnotte), respectfully 
«©¢ Ta Jupe-Cage Thomson’ resists all attacks levelled e announces to his Patrons amongst the Nobility 


against Crinoline.”—La Petit Courrier Des Dames, | and Gentry that he has returned from’ Paris with all the 


Sept., 1866. 
Sold by best Drapers Everywhere. 


PRIZE MEDALS. 


THE 


4 


WHEELER AND WILSON 


(ii 
vk 


OF CN 


smaceme SEWING MACHINE 


EXCELS in SIMPLICITY, DURABILITY, PER-| There is no INVESTMENT that pays a better in- 
FECTION of FINISH, EASE of MANIPULATION, | terest or brings more COMFORT, HEALTH, HAP- 
and BEAUTY of WORK produced. PINESS, and RELIEF to the HOUSEHOLD. 

It will STITCH, HEM, FELL, BIND, GATHER, | There is no INVENTION that renders so much 


BRAID, EMBROIDER, &c., in the most artistic | ASSISTANCE to the poor, or so much COMFORT 


manner, to the rich, and is so generally useful to all classes, 


On PLAIN TABLES and in ELEGANT HALF and FULL CASES. 
PRICE FROM £8 UPWARDS, 


Every Machine 13 WARRANTED, anp PRINTED DIRECTIONS accompany EACH. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 


None are genuine without the TRADE MARK stamped on the Cloth-Plate, 
“THR WHEELER AND WILSON M.F.G. CO., BRIDPORT, CONN.” 


139, REGENT STREET, \W., and 48, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, F.C. 
PHILLIPS AND CO’S TEAS ARE BEST AND CHEAPEST, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 6d., ‘2s., 2s. 4d., 23. 6d., 38., to 3s. 4d. por Pound. 
MOST DELICIOUS BLACK TA is now only 3s. 6d. per Pound. 
RARE, RICH, CHOICE PAK WAIN SOUCHONG TEA, 4s, per Pound, 
RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s, 8d. 


PHILLIPS & Co. have no acents for the sale of their unrivalled Teas ; conkequently they bear but one, and 
that a Merchant’s Profit, and are the BEST AND cuEarest, Inferior Houses copy this statement for obvious 
reasons, 


‘Therefore bo partictlar in addressing to 


PHILLIPS & COMPANY, Tea Merchiants, 8, King William 8t., City, London. 
A PRICE-CURRENT FREE. SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES. 


PHILLIPS & Co, send all Goods CARRIAGE FRE}, by their own Vans, within cight miles of No. 8, Kin 
William Street, City; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spice 3 CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY RAILWAY STATION OR 
MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the value of Fort y shillings or upwards. 


PHILLIPS & Co. have no connection rvith any House in Worcester or Swansea. 


REAL ABERD EHIN LINSEYS, 


In all tho choicest colourings and heather mixturos, 16}d., 18}d., and 233d. the yard. 
ROYAL RIBBED SILK POPLINS. An immense assoi-tment of this fashionable dress material, in all the most 
; beautiful abe at colover, from 2s. BG yard : At’ 
aA ZALSKIN JACKETS. arge assortmeat 0 ese goods always on hand. ; 
VELVETEEN TENG SORTS: from 18s. 9d. Rich SILK VELVET CLOAKS and JACKETS, from 2h guineas, 
MOIRE ANTIQUES, in the most brilliant colours, 6 guine as full dress (best uality). _BLACK ditto, from 4) guineas, 
RICH BLACK and COLOURED SILKS, fror pn 35s. full dress. WASHING GRENADINES, 
for evening wear, from 7s. 11d. 
A large assortment of EMBROIDERE )' MUSLIN ROBES, from 10s, 9d. 
BLACK AND COLOURED VELVETEENS, for Dres ses and Jackets, from 3s. 6d. per yard. Pattcrns free, 


ALFRED BUTLER, Leinster House, 113 and 116, Westbourne Grove, 


FIVE MINUTES’ WALK 7rROM ROYAL OAK, W.) 


TWO PRIZE MEDAZ.S FOR BOOTS, 1862. 
Ss. W. NORMAN, 


116, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 


Has a large assottmiettt of Ladies’, Gentlemen’s, and Childyen’s Boots and Shoes in Stock. Specialité Boots made on 


Dr. Meyer’s principle. Tho Croquet Boot, the Bathing Boot, the Cork Boot, the Louis XV, Boot Heels, 80 fashion- 
able at present, The Alpine Shooting and Cricket Boots, 

Corner of Oakley-strect, Westminster Bridge-road, Six minutes’ walk from, the Houses ef Parliament, 

A Good Assortment of Nevel Slippers from Paris, 


novelties of the season in Bijouterie, Lingerie, and Mel- 
notte’s boots, shoes and gloves, and amongst other 
articles a great variety of fashionable Jet Ornaments, and 
of Fancy Peplums. 28, Old Bond-street, W. 


EAL SEALSKIN JACKETS.—HUDSON’S 
BAY SALE.—SEWELL and Co. have for Imme- 
diate Sale a Lot of fashionable-shaped JACKETS at a very 
moderate price. Price List on application, 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


~ 


; OsI_R ES NACNSTSIRO (U0 S:— 
dk SEWELL and Co. have the largest and best selec- 
tion of Spitalficlds Moires Antiques in white, black, and 
all the new colours, at 44 guineas the full dress. 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


EWELL and Co. have made a Large Pur- 
chase of LYONS BLACK SILKS, 3, guineas, 3}, and 

4 guineas tho full dress, warranted to wear, BLACK 
LYONS VELVET for dresses, 10s. 6d. to 183. 6d. 


yard. 
nares SEWELL and Co., 
COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-street, and Old Compton-streot, 
Soho-square, W. 


EWELDL and Co’s.. MORNING and WALK- 
S ING DRESSES for AUTUMN and WINTER.—-The 
NEW VELVETEEN in black and all the new colours. 

Velvet and Velveteen made up en suite. A Now 
Wrapper for morning wear very distinguished, 

Taffeta Polonaise Petticoats, trimmed with Black 
French Leather, which cleans instantancously, a great 
novelty, price 26s. 6d. each. 

COMPTON HOUSE, Frith-strect, Soho-square, W. 


RIMMING WAREHOUSES AND BERLIN 
T REPOSITORY, 197 and 198, SLOANE STREET, 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.—F. W. CATT is constantly 
receiving from Paris the newest designs in Dress and 
Mantle Trimmings, Ornaments, Buttons, and Fancy 
Goods. Jewellery, Hair-Nets, Beads, &ce. 

In the BERLIN and NEEDLEWORK Department, he 
has a vory choice selection. The Russian Embroidery ia 
traced on Cashmere for Skirts, Garibaldies, Children’s 
Dresses, &c. 

Ladies’ work finished and made up. 

N.B.—A large stock fof! Knitted Shawls, Garibaldies, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Petticoats, and Shetland goods, 


THE GREATEST NOVELTIES FOR THIS 
SEASON ARE 


THE FRENCHBLACK LACKS, 


PURLED IN A VARIETY OF DESIGNS, 
HE SPANISH COIFFURE AND VEIL 


attached, 1} yards long, as worn by the Queen in 
her last Photograp Neng Guinea each. Veils, Half-a- 
Guinea; Falls, 5s. each. 2 

Tne new Patent Cluny Laces, Sashes, Barbe de Brides 
Laces, Ornaments, &e. 

TO LADIES, MILLINERS, AND ROBE MAKERS.— 
Patterns sent per Bose half price of foreign, and ‘quite 
equal in durability and appearance, 

TAddress, Mr, H. TINKEY, Lace Manufacturer, Sandy, 
Bedfordshire. 


ARTER’S STAY WAREHOUSE. 
Every novelty in Elastic Bodices, Stays, &c., 
together with the new IMPERATRICE ELASTIC 
QUILTED BODICE, 

As worn by the Empress of the French, and only to be 
had in England at this establishment ; also the new 
PATENT SYLPHIDE ELASTIC STAY, 
Perfectly free from india-rubber, 

Every description of Stay made to order, 

Family and Nursing Stays, Belts, &c., 7s. 6d. to 21s. 
Engravings post freo, 

Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, London, 


ARVERS CRINOLINE SALOONS 
are open to the public, with every new pattern in 
REAL HORSEHAIR PETTICOATS. 
Fluted, Tucked, Puffed, Flounced, «&c. 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, 


ARTER’S CRINOLINE WAREHOUSE 
Every Novelty in 


AUTUMN and WINTER PETTICOATS. 
Address, WILLIAM CARTER, 4, Ludgate-hill, 


Printed and published by Grorcr Mappick. 
All Advortisements and communications to be sent 
to the Offices, 2 and 3, Shoo Lane, Fleet Street, in the 
parish of St, Bride, in the City of London, 


KO 
* 


